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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  collect  and  classify  the  play 
activities  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians,  who  live  along  the  Pacific  North 
West  Coast,  in  order  that  the  relationship  of  play  activities  to  the 
culture  of  these  people  could  be  studied.  In  particular  the  study  at¬ 
tempted  to  view  play  activities  as  achievement  models. 

For  this  purpose  the  conflict-encul turation  propositions  and  class¬ 
ification  system  developed  by  Sutton-Smith,  Roberts  and  Kozelka  (1963) 
was  used. 

The  classification  included  games  of  skill,  chance  and  strategy, 
and  combinations  of  the  same.  In  addition  pastimes,  which  were  defined 
as  non-competitive  were  also  added  to  the  classification  system.  After 
the  games  had  been  collected  they  were  placed  into  the  following  cate¬ 
gories:  chance,  pure  skill,  skill  plus  strategy,  skill  plus  strategy 
plus  chance,  strategy  plus  chance,  pure  strategy  and  pastimes  which 
were  subclassed  under  amusements  and  mimicry. 

The  ethnographic  data  revealed  a  total  of  45  games,  of  which  86% 
were  classed  as  games  of  pure  skill  or  games  of  skill  plus  strategy. 

9%  of  the  remainder  of  the  games  were  found  to  possess  elements  of 
chance.  Of  the  13  play  activities  classed  as  pastimes  73%  were  amuse¬ 
ments  while  the  remaining  27%  were  classed  as  mimicry. 

It  was  concluded  from  the  data  that  the  culture  was  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  one,  and  reflected  achievement-based  aspirations,  which  in 
turn  were  reflected,  to  a  high  degree,  in  the  games  played  by  these 
people.  Amusements  suggested  that  not  only  were  they  a  mechanism  for 


personality  adjustment,  but,  they  were  also  factors  which  contributed 
to  the  integration  of  the  child. 

Furthermore,  it  was  concluded  that  play  activities  had  a  positive 
and  strong  relationship  to  achievement  training,  particularly  those 
games  which  fell  in  the  category  of  games  of  pure  skill  and  games  of 
skill  plus  strategy.  An  absence  of  games  of  pure  strategy  was  found, 
and  a  significantly  low  number  of  games  of  chance  was  also  noted.  While 
games  of  strategy  would  have  been  considered  effective  models  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  if  they  were  present,  the  four  games  of  chance  were  not. 

Of  secondary  importance  in  this  study  was  (1)  the  description 
of  the  predominant  features  of  the  culture  in  which  the  games  were 
played,  namely  the  potlatch  system;  (2)  a  description  of  the  ways  in 
which  games  were  considered  a  microcosmic  phenomenon  of  the  macrocosm 
of  the  life  style  of  the  people;  and  (3)  the  consideration  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  findings  of  this  study  to  the  North  American  society 
today. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


History  has  recorded  the  presence  of  games  and  play  activities  in 
the  development  of  many  cultures  and  it  is  possible  to  assume  that  they 
have  been  present  in  other  cultures  which  have  not  been  described.  The 
interest  in  these  games  and  play  activities  has  certainly  not  matched 
the  interest  and  attention  that  anthropologists  have  given  to  other  as¬ 
pects  of  culture.  Anthropologists  have  sought  in  many  ways  and  from 
different  aspects  the  most  valuable  methods  of  deducing  the  nature  of 
a  culture.  Few  scholars  have  anticipated  or  sought  to  examine  the  im¬ 
portance  of  play  activities;  furthermore,  many  ethnographers  have  not 
recorded  these  activities,  while  others  have  merely  catalogued  them. 

Play  activities  have  appeared  in  different  forms  in  all  areas  of 
the  world.  This  universality  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  not  been  ex¬ 
amined  very  closely  until  quite  recently.  The  apparent  independent 
existence  of  play  activities  throughout  culture  loses  that  independence 
when  they  become  part  of  the  way  of  life,  and  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  basis  of  the  culture,  while  maintaining  a  certain  permanency.  No 
one  seems  to  be  sure  why  they  exist  or  what  purpose  they  play.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  seek  the  nature  of  games, 
their  relationship  to  culture,  and  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  that 
are  rapidly  becoming  important,  especially  in  the  field  of  physical 
education . 

Schiller  (1902)  considered  it  possible  to  deduce  the  character  of 
a  culture  by  seeking  the  nature  and  function  of  playforms  and  the  games 
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which  were  found  in  that  culture.  He  noted  that  by  comparing  "the  race 
tracks  of  London,  the  bull  fights  of  Madrid,  the  exhibitions  in  Paris, 
the  regattas  of  Venice,  the  animal  fights  of  Vienna,  the  rivalry  of 
the  Roman  Corso,"  that  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  establish  "various 
nuances  of  the  taste  among  these  different  nations"  (Schiller,  1902, 
p.  56).  Strayer  (1950)  and  Nash  (1965)  reflected  the  same  thoughts  in 
their  writings,  while  Huizinga  (1950)  maintained  that  play  was  a  phenom¬ 
enon  common  to  most  aspects  of  culture,  and  proceeded  to  demonstrate  its 
importance  in  the  development  of  civilization.  Mead  (1937)  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  games  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  cooperative  and  competitive 
nature  of  the  culture,  while  other  scholars  such  as  Roberts,  Arth  and 
Bush  (1959),  Roberts  and  Sutton-Smith  (1962,  1966),  and  Caillois  (1958) 
have  sought,  in  more  detailed  approaches,  the  very  nature  of  games. 
Sociologists  and  philosophers  such  as  Luschen  (1962,  1967,  1968,  1970), 
Allardt  (1970)  and  Weiss  (1969)  have  contributed  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  nature  of  games  within  the  society  and  have  suggested  ways  of  anal¬ 
ysing  the  part  played  by  games. 

Everything  suggests  that  games  are  expressive,  much  as 
are  folktales,  dramatic  productions,  music  and  paintings. 

If  such  is  the  case,  games  should  be  related  to  other 
expressive  behaviour,  some  of  which  has  already  been 
explored  cross-cul turally  (Roberts,  Arth  and  Bush,  1959, 
p.  559). 

Games,  it  would  seem,  may  well  be  expressive  of  the  culture  in 
which  they  exist.  According  to  this  statement  they  represent  the  type 
of  character  of  a  culture  just  as  much  as  do  other  aspects  of  the  cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  this  realization  that  has  brought  about  a  surge  of  interest 
in  the  part  played  by  both  games  and  play  activities  in  the  culture. 
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Huizinga  stated  that  it  is  through  play  "that  society  expresses  its 
interpretation  of  life  and  the  world"  (1950,  p.  45).  This  was  a  parti¬ 
cularly  sweeping  statement  to  make,  and  Mumford  remarked  that  "so 
startling  was  the  thesis  of  Homo  Ludens  that  his  shocked  translator 
deliberately  altered  Huizinga's  express  statement,  that  all  culture  was 
a  form  of  play,  into  the  more  obvious  conventional  notion  that  play  is 
an  element  in  culture"  (Mumford,  1962,  p.  8). 

Caillois  (1955)  attempted  to  elaborate  and  specify  the  thesis  set 
down  by  Huizinga  and  this  resulted  in  a  typology  of  play  and  games  en¬ 
abling  a  classification  system  which  was  significant  in  the  analysis  of 
patterns  and  relationships  which  seem  to  exist  between  the  type  of  play 
activities  and  the  culture  in  which  those  activities  were  played.  This 
gradual  development  has  encouraged  researchers  to  look  at  play  activi¬ 
ties  in  cultures,  and  to  classify  them  into  manageable  categories  which 
lead  to  the  formulation  of  hypotheses.  Such  classification  systems  are 
used  and  adapted  in  order  that  a  problem  can  be  formulated  with  clear- 
cut  variables  which  are  more  easily  measured  and  analysed. 

The  findings  expressed  in  the  paper  "Game  Involvement  in  Adults" 
(Sutton-Smi th ,  Roberts  and  Kozelka,  1963)  were  based  on  their  previous 
discoveries  which  centred  on  the  conflict-enculturation  hypothesis. 

The  underlying  assumption  of  this  hypothesis  is  that  conflict  is  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  approach  and  avoidance  tendencies,  "and  is  in  fact  a  method  of 
social  learning  induced  to  its  fullest  by  conflict  in  childhood.  In¬ 
volved  within  this  hypothesis  are  such  factors  as  obedience,  achievement 
and  responsibility.  Findings  by  Roberts,  Sutton-Smi th  and  Kozelka  sug¬ 
gested  that  responsibility  training  is  related  to  games  of  chance,  and 


achievement  is  related  to  games  of  physical  skill.  They  proceeded  to 
point  out  that: 
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Games  of  all  types  have  been  shown  to  have  some  rela¬ 
tionship  to  achievement  training  and  that  all  games 
can  be  viewed  as  achievement  models,  particularly 
those  which  model  achievement  through  power  and  skill 
(Sutton-Smith ,  Roberts  and  Kozelka,  1963,  p.  23). 

The  confl ict-encul turation  hypothesis  involve  four  propositions 
which  lead  logically  from  conflict  to  encul turation. 

(1)  Conflict  induced  in  children  or  adults  by  achievement  training 
arouses  in  them  curiosity  about  those  expressive  models  that  contain  a 
representation  of  winning  or  losing  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
power  and  skill . 

(2)  Persons  made  curious  about  their  achievement  by  their  conflict 
over  it  readily  become  involved  in  achievement  as  represented  in  expres¬ 
sive  models. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  children  and  to  lesser  extent  adults,  partici¬ 
pation  in  achievement  games  contributes  to  physical,  intellectual,  and 
social  learning,  each  of  which  in  due  course  may  contribute  to  the  parti¬ 
cipants  ability  to  survive  in  the  full  success  systems  of  the  larger 
culture. 

(4)  Expressive  models  contribute  to  a  player's  adjustment  to  the 
cultural  pressures  which  have  given  rise  to  his  conflict  (child  train¬ 
ing  pressures  for  children  current  success  pressures  for  adults),  be¬ 
cause  they  are  exercises  in  mastery.  The  present  study  will  use  the 
conflict-encul turation  theory  as  described  above. 


It  was  necessary,  at  the  outset  of  the  study,  to  select  a  culture 
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that  would  be  suitable  for  analysis.  After  careful  consideration,  the 
Kwakiutl  Indians,  a  band  which  lives  along  the  Pacific  North  West  Coast, 
was  chosen.  The  reason  for  selecting  these  people  fulfilled  the  need 
of  finding  a  band  whose  expressive  behaviour  was  clearly  defined  in  the 
ethnographic  literature.  As  a  result  of  an  intense  study  by  Franz  Boas 
a  wealth  of  information  remains  from  the  many  field  trips  that  were  made 
to  this  area.  This  enormous  task  was  one  of  a  series  of  field  trips 
undertaken  solely  for  anthropological  ends  (Leinhardt,  1966,  p.  19), 
thus  a  most  important  link' in  culture  was  made.  Without  such  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  information  very  little  could  be  deduced  concerning  the  nature 
and  function  of  parts  of  the  culture  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  Boas  saw  his  purpose  as  a  recorder  of  in¬ 
formation  and  not  primarily  as  an  interpreter  of  social  phenomena.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  pastimes  that  are  described  present  the  bare  facts  and 
suggest  little  about  those  pastimes,  the  reasons  for  or  ways  in  which 
they  were  played. 

This  study  will  use  the  Kwakiutl  Indians'  culture  in  its  application 
of  the  model  previously  described  (Sutton-Smith,  Roberts  and  Kozelka, 
1963).  The  purpose  is  to  examine  the  culture  for  examples  of  achieve¬ 
ment  training  in  the  young  and  to  point  to  the  attitudes  of  the  peer 
group  and  the  parents  of  the  children  who  play  the  games.  It  will  be 
speculated,  as  Sutton-Smith,  Roberts  and  Kozelka  do,  that  the  adults 
are  most  concerned  to  induce  achievement  in  the  children,  and  would  them¬ 
selves  have  high  achievement  aspirations  in  terms  of  the  various  status 
indices  by  which  achievement  can  be  scored.  The  phrase  "various  status 
indices"  within  the  limitations  of  this  study,  will  include,  among  other 
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GAMES  AS  EXPRESSIVE  MODELS  IN  CULTURE 
(Based  on  the  Conflict-Enculturation  Hypothesis) 


TABLE  1  GAMES  AS  EXPRESSIVE  MODELS 
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things,  roles,  possessions,  the  means  with  which  status  is  achieved  and 
the  demonstration  of  affluence  and  generosity. 

In  linking  the  propositions  to  games,  Sutton-Smith  et  al .  used  three 
types  of  games.  They  were  games  of  chance,  games  of  mimicry  and  games 
of  physical  skill,  all  of  which  had  an  element  of  strategy  running  through 
them. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Study 

if 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  determine  the  relationship  of  play 
activities  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians  to  achievement  training  and  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  play  activities  can  be  viewed  as  achievement  models, 
particularly  those  which  represent  achievement  through  games  of  skill, 
strategy  and  chance.  In  addition  there  are  sub-problems: 

(A)  To  describe  the  importance  of  the  predominant  features  of 
the  culture,  and  in  particular  the  part  played  by  the  potlatch  system 
in  the  achievement  and  maintenance  of  status. 

(B)  To  describe  the  way  in  which  the  play  activity  of  the  Kwakiutl 
might  be  considered  as  a  microcosmic  phenomenon  of  the  macrocosm  of  the 
life  style  of  these  people. 

(C)  To  relate  where  possible  findings  of  this  study  to  the  North 
American  culture  today. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  process  of  social 
learning  in  childhood  conflicts  are  induced  which  lead  to  involvement 
in  expressive  models  such  as  games,  through  which  conflicts  are  appeased 
and  a  process  of  buffered  learning  takes  place.  This  process  has  an 
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encul turative  value  in  that  it  helps  the  individual  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  culture  (Sutton-Smith,  Roberts  and  Kozelka,  1963,  p.  15). 

Definitions  of  Terms 

The  following  definitions  apply  to  this  study: 

Achievement:  seeking  to  acquire  and  to  reach  for  specified  and  de¬ 
termined  goals,  which  have  been  set  up  as  recognised  accomplishments. 

Competition:  the  act  of  seeking  or  endeavouring  to  gain  what 
another  is  endeavouring  to  gain  at  the  same  time  (Mead,  1937,  p.  8). 

Cul ture:  is  "the  configuration  of  learned  behaviour  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  behaviour  whose  component  elements  are  shared  and  transmitted 
by  the  members  of  a  particular  society"  (Linton,  1945,  p.  32). 

Games:  are  defined  as  a  recreational  activity  characterised  by 
(1)  organised  play,  (2)  competition,  (3)  two  or  more  sides,  (4)  criter¬ 
ia  for  determining  a  winner,  and  (5)  agreed  upon  rules  (Roberts,  Arth 
and  Bush,  1959,  p.  597). 

Mimicry:  activities  which  involve  copying  through  mime  in  a  pas¬ 
time  activity,  the  pursuits  of  everyday  life. 

Play  Activity:  a  free  activity,  active  or  passive,  in  which  the 
players  step  out  of  real  life  into  a  temporary  sphere  of  activity,  which 
has  a  disposition  of  its  own,  and  is  played  within  certain  limits  of 
time  and  place  (Huizinga,  1950,  p.  809). 

Strategy:  activities  which  involve  the  determination  of  a  winner 
through  mental  acuity  and  by  the  use  of  rational  choices  among  courses 
of  action  that  are  possible. 
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Delimitations  of  the  Study 

The  following  delimitations  relative  to  the  study  must  be  noted: 

(A)  Games  and  play  activities  have  been  fully  described,  but, 
dance,  dance  drama,  music  and  story  telling  are  also  important  in  the 
culture,  and  deserve  much  more  space  than  is  given  over  to  them  in  this 
study. 

(B)  The  study  of  the  various  materials  available  have  been  confined 
to  those  written  in  the  English  Language. 

(C)  Field  trips  to  the  existing  villages  of  Kwakiutl  Indians  at 
Alert  Bay  and  other  locations  on  the  North  West  Coast  would  have  been 
most  beneficial  but  were  not  possible  due  to  temporal  and  economic 
factors. 

(D)  The  reference  to  games  was  in  relationship  to  child-rearing 
practices,  their  activities  in  the  home  and  in  the  area  of  the  village. 
Less  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  adult  play  activities. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

This  study  was  limited  by  the  following  factors: 

(A)  The  primary  sources  of  information  concerning  the  games  came 
from  ethnographers'  reports  (Boas,  1905,  1908,  1910,  1935,  1966;  Culin, 
1924;  Curtis,  1915;  Ford,  1941).  The  data  provided,  in  large  measure, 
descriptions  of  the  games  and  rules,  and  added  little  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  spirit  in  which  the  game  was  played.  Thus  the  information 
sought  in  this  study  was  not  always  available. 

(B)  A  description  and  analysis  of  the  culture  was  not  available 
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prior  to  Vancouver's  visit  (1798,  p.  338),  hence,  white  contact  was  an 
influencing  factor  which  changed  the  nature  of  the  potlatch  considerably 
(Codere,  1950,  Farb,  1968,  Drucker,  1967,  pp.  24-25).  Other  changes  due 
to  white  mans'  contact,  intervention  and  influence,  brought  changes 
which  saw  the  culture  rapidly  disappear  and  be  replaced  by  something 
which  was  much  different. 

(C)  The  ethnographers '  reports  differed  and  application  of  these 
"differences  has  brought  about  a  diverse  series  of  conclusions  concerning 
the  potlatch  in  particular"  (Drucker,  1967,  p.  156). 

Methods  and  Procedures 

The  play  activities  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians,  and  the  nature  of  the 
culture  in  which  these  activities  took  place  were  the  two  aspects  of  the 
study  which  were  seen  to  be  vitally  important  and  required  precise  and 
detailed  study. 

After  making  a  list  of  the  play  activities,  which  are  fully  des¬ 
cribed  and  included  in  the  Appendix,  a  classification  was  applied  in 
order  to  determine  into  which  categories  the  play  activities  fell.  The 
classification  system,  as  reported  previously,  will  be  taken  from  "Game 
Involvement  in  Adults"  (Sutton-Smi th ,  Roberts  and  Kozelka,  1963).  This 
system  divides  games  into  chance,  strategy  and  physical  skill.  An 
additional  category  has  been  included  which  categorizes  some  play  acti¬ 
vities  into  non-competitive  pastimes,  such  as  amusements  and  mimicry. 

The  model  developed  by  Sutton-Smi th ,  Roberts  and  Kozelka  (1963), 
will  be  used  to  analyse  the  culture  and  as  an  instrument  to  determine 
the  relationship  of  the  play  activities  to  achievement  training.  It  is 
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hoped  that  the  model  will  show  that  all  play  activities  can  be  viewed 
as  representations,  particularly  those  which  demonstrate  achievement 
through  games  of  physical  skill. 

Extensive  use  was  made  of  the  Cameron,  Rutherford  and  Education 
libraries  of  the  University  of  Alberta.  Inter-library  loan  service  was 
also  used  where  necessary.  In  addition  to  the  research  completed  from 
data  received  from  the  library  sources,  visits  to  the  Museum  of  Anthro¬ 
pology  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  and  the  Centennial  Museum 
in  Vancouver  were  made.  Interviews  with  the  curators  of  both  museums 
were  arranged,  and  photographs  were  taken  of  artifacts  of  significant 
interest  to  the  questions  asked  in  this  study. 


CHAPTER  II 


INTRODUCTION  TO  KWAKIUTL  LIFE 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  develop  a  foundation  of  material 
concerning  the  culture  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians.  Parts  of  the  culture 
will  be  drawn  from  the  total  context  and  presented  as  they  are  deemed  to 
relate  to  play  activities.  Only  those  parts  of  the  culture  which  are 
considered  helpful  in  putting  the  game  situation  into  perspective  will 
be  included  in  this  discussion. 

Geographical  Area 

The  Kwakiutl  Indians  lived  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Pacific  coast 
of  British  Columbia  and  on  the  adjacent  northern  tip  of  Vancouver  Island. 
The  channel,  which  separates  the  two  coast  lines,  is  deep  and  dotted 
with  many  islands.  The  coast  line  itself  is  rugged  and  in  many  places 
is  indented  by  fjords  and  precipitous  cliffs.  Some  of  the  beaches  are 
sandy  and  flat  (Drucker,  1965,  p.  66),  while  others  are  rough  and  rugged 
(Vancouver,  1792,  p.  337).  It  was  on  such  beaches  that  the  great  Indian 
canoes  could  be  carefully  lifted  over  jagged  rocks  or  slid  quickly  onto 
the  soft  sand.  The  climate  is  modified  by  the  Japanese  current  and 
is  relatively  mild  and  wet  (Codere,  1950,  p.  1),  the  wet  season  lasting 
from  October  to  April. 

In  July,  1792,  George  Vancouver  became  the  first  direct  occidental 
contact  with  the  Kwakiutl  at  a  place  he  called  Cheslakee  Village^ 

1  Identified  by  Dawson  (1887,  p.  72)  as  the  Nimkish  Village  at 
Whulk  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nimkish  River  (see  next  page). 
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FIGURE  1  MAP  OF  LOCATION  OF  SOUTHERN  KWAKIUTL 
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(Vancouver,  1798,  p.  347).  He  described  it  as  follows: 

It  (the  village)  was  situated  on  a  three  hundred  foot 
cliff.  The  houses  which  were  built  after  the  fashion 
of  Nookta,  though  smaller,  not  exceeding  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  height,  nearly  close  together  in  rows,  separated 
by  a  narrow  passage  sufficiently  wide  for  only  one  person. 
...On  the  beach,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  were  about 
seventy  canoes,  of  small  dimensions,  though  amongst 
were  some  that  would  carry  at  least  fifteen  persons  with 
great  convenience  (Vancouver,  1798,  p.  338). 


History 

Piddocke  (1965,  p.  245)  has  agreed  with  Codere  in  her  division  of 
the  Kwakiutl  history  and  has  divided  it  into  the  aboriginal  and  pre¬ 
contact  period,  extending  from  the  indefinite  past  to  1792,  the  early 
contact  period  (1792-1849),  the  potlatch  period  (1849  to  the  early 
1920's),  and  the  post-potlatch  period  (1920's  to  the  present). 

The  pre-contact  and  early  contact  periods  in  the  Kwakiutl  history 
have  little  interest  for  this  study.  What  appears  to  be  more  signifi¬ 
cant  are  the  potlatch  and  post-potlatch  periods.  Captain  Vancouver  and 
his  expedition,  first  made  direct  contact  with  the  Kwakiutl  as  stated 
previously.  After  this  first  meeting  the  European  influence  slowly  but 
steadily  increased  until  1849  when  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  established 
a  trading  post  at  Fort  Rupert  (Dawson,  1887,  p.  66).  Shortly  after  the 
post  was  built  four  Kwakiutl  tribes  (later  to  be  known  as  the  Fort  Rupert 
tribes)  settled  close  by. 

The  post  became  a  non-tradi tional  source  of  wealth  which  provided 
new  currency  in  the  form  of  Hudson's  Bay  blankets  and  other  household 
goods  for  the  potlatch  ceremony.  This  new  source  of  wealth  was 
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accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  Kwakiutl  society, 

notably  an  intensification  of  status  rivalry  and 
an  increase  in  the  frequency  and  volume  of  pot¬ 
latching,  so  much  so  that  the  potlatch  became  the 
predominant  Kwakiutl  institution  (Piddocke,  1965, 
p.  245). 

However,  the  potlatch  period  early  in  the  1920's  saw  an  economic 
depression  coincide  with  the  government's  attempt  to  stop  the  Kwakiutl 
from  potlatching. 

Economy 

The  Kwakiutl  spent  "most  of  their  lives  on  or  near  the  sea,  for 
it  was  the  sea  which  gave  them  their  food  and  gave  it  to  them  in  abun¬ 
dance,  that  permitted  a  great  deal  of  leisure"  (Inverarity,  1950,  p.  3). 

The  Kwakiutl  were  skilful  fishermen  and  learned  the  ways  and  habits 
of  the  various  fish,  and  their  abundance  enabled  a  man  and  his  wife  to 
catch  and  prepare  enough  fish,  especially  salmon,  to  feed  his  family 
for  several  months,  thus  providing  him  with  leisure  (Drucker,  1965, 
p.  13).  Codere  remarked  that  the  "economic  life  of  the  Kwakiutl  was 
complex,  rich,  sufficient  to  support  a  dense  population,  and  concerned 
with  production  far  in  excess  of  subsistence  requirements"  (1950,  p.  14) 
It  was  chiefly  because  of  the  salmon  and  other  varieties  of  fish  which 
run  annually  that  the  Kwakiutl  culture  was  such  a  rich  and  elaborate  one 
The  seasonal  methods  of  fishing  and  storing  provided  ample  time  for  the 
development  of  other  aspects  of  the  culture. 

Sea  fishing  and  river  fishing  were  the  chief  subsistence  activities 
but  the  Kwakiutl  also  hunted  land  animals.  To  them,  the  chase  was  not 
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a  necessity  but  a  source  of  luxury  foods  of  hides  and  pelts,  and  a  way 
of  demonstrating  personal  prowess  (Drucker,  1965,  p.  17).  To  be  a 
successful  hunter  a  man  had  to  be  endowed  with  spiritual  powers  and 
special  talents,  and  the  challenge  to  gain  this  special  status  was  al¬ 
ways  present.  Various  methods  were  employed  to  trap  and  hunt  land  ani¬ 
mals,  but  a  greater  emphasis  was  placed  upon  sea  hunting  and  the  challenge 
it  brought.  Drucker  (1965,  pp.  19-20)  points  out  that  land  animals,  once 
wounded,  could  be  tracked  all  day  and  eventually  retrieved  but  the  wounded 
sea  mammal  would  disappear  and  be  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

Technology  and  Art 

The  technology  of  the  Kwakiutl  was  highly  developed: 

The  Kwakiutl  plane  of  living  was  one  of  the  highest 
of  any  North  American  Indian  group.  They  were  wealthy 
not  only  in  the  material  necessities  of  everyday  living 
but  also  in  the  possession  of  numerous  objects,  tools, 
utensils,  houses  and  canoes  which  they  made  both  as 
artists  and  craftsmen  (Codere,  1950,  p.  4). 

Houses  were  built  from  planks  hewn  from  the  giant  cedars  which  were 
felled  by  inserting  wedges  into  holes  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The 
wedges  split  the  trunk  and  brought  the  tree  crashing  to  the  forest  floor. 
Vancouver's  description,  as  noted,  provides  an  example  of  the  permanency 
of  this  type  of  house  structure.  Rustic  huts  made  of  slabs  of  bark, 
tentlike  shelters  of  mats  and  other  makeshift  structures  were  used  when 
a  party  was  to  occupy  a  campsite  for  a  brief  period.  The  houses  of  the 
Kwakiutl  provided  a  living  area  and  a  sleeping  area  for  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  Storage  spaces  were  large  and  accommodated  the 
various  quantities  of  preserved  and  dried  foods. 
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Canoes 


Canoes  and  their  manufacture  were  the  responsibility  of  a  specialist 
who  worked  usually  alone  except  when  help  was  recruited  for  such  heavy 
tasks  as  turning  the  giant  canoes  over  and  dragging  them  to  the  sea 
(Drucker,  1915,  p.  146).  In  Collison's  book.  Captain  J.  Meares  was 
reported  to  have  described  the  process  of  making  a  canoe  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: 

But  the  most  laborious,  as  well  as  the  most  curious 
employment  in  which  we  saw  the  natives  of  Nookta  en¬ 
gaged  was  the  making  of  their  canoes,  which  was  a  work 
of  no  common  skill  and  ability.  These  boats  are,  many 
of  them,  capable  of  containing  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
men  with  ease  and  convenience,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  elegantly  moulded,  and  highly  finished,  and  this 
curious  work  is  accomplished  with  utensils  of  stone 
made  by  themselves  (1951,  p.  246). 


Woodwork  and  Carving 

The  woodworkers  of  each  village  provided  an  array  of  utensils  for 
everyday  use,  as  well  as  highly  decorated  bowls  and  containers  used 
during  festivities  (Drucker,  1965,  p.  31).  Elaborate  water-tight 
boxes  made  of  alder  were  used  to  store  food,  and  cleverly  woven  baskets 
were  used  in  carrying  water  without  even  a  drop  being  wasted  (Driver, 
1941,  p.  26;  Drucker,  1965,  p.  35). 


Clothing 

When  the  weather  was  pleasant  the  Kwakiutl  men  did  not  clothe  them¬ 
selves,  but  went  naked  except  for  ornaments.  Women  wore  aprons  usually 
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made  of  strands  of  vegetable  fibres.  During  the  rainy  season  poncho- like 
garments  were  worn  and  rain  hats  were  used  by  men  and  women  when  the 
necessity  arose.  Hats  and  ornaments  were  also  a  means  of  distinguishing 
social  rank  (Drucker,  1965,  pp.  41,  48). 

Social  Organisation 

"The  guiding  themes  of  social  organisation  were  heredity  trans¬ 
mission  of  status  and  privilege,  with  stress  on  material  wealth"  (Drucker, 
1965,  p.  46).  This  transmission  was  a  result  of  a  long  series  of  here¬ 
ditary  social  positions  which  maintained  order  in  what  could  have  been 
a  vast  confusion  of  self-seeking  status  holders.  At  the  same  time  the 
system  was  dynamic,  and  one  had  to  maintain  one's  position  continually 
by  means  of  property  distributions  called  "potlatches"  (Codere,  1950, 
p.  5).  The  members  of  a  village  were,  by  heredity,  divided  into  those 
who  were  privileged  and  those  who  were  not.  As  the  result  of  warfare, 
slaves  were  captured  and  maintained  as  chattels  in  the  group,  while  on 
the  other  extreme,  each  group  had  high  ranking  members  who  were  chiefs 
and  nobles.  It  seems  that  each  member  of  the  group  was  placed,  by 
heredity,  in  a  particular  position,  and  could  improve  his  or  her  posi¬ 
tion  or  could  slip  into  a  position  somewhat  lower  on  the  status  ladder 
(Farb,  1968,  p.  138).  It  was  not  possible,  however,  for  a  commoner  to 
become  a  chief  or  a  chief  to  become  a  commoner,  at  least  in  the  pre¬ 
contact  period. 

An  important  aspect  concerning  this  system  is  the  fact  that  because 
two  principles  of  social  organisation,  namely  social  rank  and  kinship, 
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coexisted  rather  than  conflicted  with  one  another,  a  modifying  effect 
was  evident  (Drucker,  1965,  p.  49).  Furthermore,  chiefs  did  not  ex¬ 
ploit  those  of  lower  status  but  were  shareholders  in  the  group's  re¬ 
sources  and  goods. 

Winter  Ceremonials 

The  Kwakiutl  practically  retired  from  economic  pursuits  during  the 
winter  months  when  the  days  were  short  and  very  often  wet,  and  set  into 
motion  an  ever-increasing  round  of  feasts  and  festivals  throughout 
those  dark  days  of  winter.  One  village  would  be  selected  to  host  other 
villages  for  a  long  stay,  and  feasts  of  different  kinds  were  held  con¬ 
tinually  throughout  the  duration  of  their  visit. 

The  festivals  took  different  forms  and  were  held  for  different  rea¬ 
sons.  Some  of  the  most  dramatic  festivals  were  the  winter  dances.  They 
had  a  strong  religious  element  and  involved  the  supernatural  spirits 
which  first  appeared  to  ancestors,  and  had  again  returned  to  the  young 
descendants  of  those  ancestors.  These  new  initiates  were  "possessed" 
with  a  spirit  and  older  initiates,  who  had  previously  experienced  ecsta- 
cy,  conducted  the  dances  and  ceremonials  in  order  to  free  the  new  ini¬ 
tiates  of  their  spiritual  possession  (Codere,  1950,  p.  6).  Besides 
having  a  religious  element  running  through  the  proceedings,  a  most  def¬ 
inite  effect  was  realistically  created  by  the  ingenious  stage  production 
that  delighted  and  involved  the  audience.  Museums  have  many  face  masks 
and  elaborate  costumes  of  those  productions  in  their  collections;  two 
masks  are  shown  in  Figures  2  and  3. 
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FIGURE  3 


KWAKIUTL  MASK 
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The  performances  were  polished  by  constant  rehearsal  and  enhanced 
by  songs  and  music  which  had  been  carefully  practised  beforehand.  Cost¬ 
umed  and  possessed  dancers  disappeared  through  wel 1 -designed  trap  doors 
before  the  very  eyes  of  the  astonished  audience.  The  supernatural  spir¬ 
its  were  wild  and  their  portrayal  showed  violence  and  a  dramatic  tension 
which  gripped  the  whole  performance  (Codere,  1950,  p.  6).  Many  violent 
acts  were  undertaken  by  the  dancers,  and  canoes,  wooden  boxes,  dishes 
and  other  valuables  were  destroyed  by  the  dancers  who  were  possessed  by 
war  spirits,  grizzly  bear  spirits  and  others.  These  violent  actions, 
however,  were  not  carried  out  at  random  but  were  arranged  with  the  owner 
in  secret,  prior  to  the  performance.  He  was  later  redressed  for  his 
losses  at  a  potlatch  (Drucker,  1965,  p.  166). 

All  the  dramas  revolved  around  the  premise  that  novices  were  in¬ 
habited  by  supernatural  beings  and  the  various  movement  forms  expressed 
by  the  dancers  all  strove  to  rid  the  characters  of  these  spirits.  The 
novices,  it  must  be  remembered,  dlaimed  possession  only  if  the  youths 
had  the  proper  hereditary  claim  to  them,  and  if  their  parents  could  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  wealth  at  the  initiate's  potlatch. 

Life  Cycle 

The  yearly  life  cycle  of  the  Kwakiutl  could  be  divided  into  two 
and  could  be  focused  around  the  clearly  defined  seasons  which  were 
typical  of  this  area.  Spring,  summer  and  early  autumn  are  the  dryer 
seasons  while  the  late  autumn  and  winter  mark  the  coming  of  the  wet 
and  story  weather. 
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The  coming  of  the  summer  brought  people  from  their  houses  and  the 
village  became  alive  with  industrious  workers.  Men  took  to  their  canoes 
and  began  providing  for  their  families.  Women  were  able  to  prepare  for 
the  drying  of  quantities  of  fish,  prepare  baskets  for  the  collection  of 
berries  and  other  gathered  crops  (Codere,  1950,  p.  15).  The  woodworkers 
were  able  to  work  out  of  doors,  and  canoemakers  sought  suitable  cedars 
which  were  felled  and  shaped  in  the  forest  (Drucker,  1965,  p.  29).  Pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  the  winter  months  when  the  economic  preoccupation 
would  cease,  by  giving  a  predetermined  amount  of  fish,  meat,  fruits  and 
other  gathered  foodstuffs  to  the  chief  whose  responsibility  it  was  to 
preserve  and  provide  for  his  people  when  food  was  scarce  (Mead,  1937, 
p.  181).  During  the  summer  months  women  were  able  to  go  into  the  for¬ 
est  to  collect  cedar  bark,  and  other  suitable  materials,  in  order  that 
weaving  and  the  making  of  ceremonial  dress  could  begin  before  the  win¬ 
ter  celebration  commenced  (Codere,  1950,  p.  5).  The  techniques  that 
were  used  for  accumulating  food  were  numerous  and  produced  great  sur¬ 
pluses  (Codere,  1950,  pp.  4,  14,  15),  and  the  individual  was  occupied 
with  this  economic  activity  throughout  the  summer  months. 

Individuals  and  groups  were  engaged  in  the  same  type  of  preparation 
and  once  the  mundane  and  everyday  chores  had  been  accomplished,  the  tribe 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  direct  their  attention  and  energies  into  pro¬ 
viding  extra  food  for  the  winter  months,  and  to  prepare  elaborately  for 
the  festival  season.  New  clothes  were  made,  special  bowls  and  numerous 
utensils  (Figures  4  and  5)  were  carved  and  put  aside  in  preparation  for 
the  important  occasions,  when  they  would  be  proudly  displayed  and  used 
before  guests  (Drucker,  1965,  p.  31). 
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FIGURE  4  KWAKIUTL  CARvED  SPOONS 


FIGURE  5  KWAKIUTL  WOVEN  BASKET 
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It  was  not  until  the  winter  months  arrived  that  the  Kwakiutl  stopped 
almost  all  economic  activity  and  were  preoccupied  with  ceremonial  aspects 
of  life,  although  some  of  the  major  potlatches  were  held  towards  the  end 
of  summer.  The  winter  months  brought  relaxation,  from  economic  activity 
at  least,  but  set  in  motion  another  type  of  activity.  Invitations  were 
sent  out  to  other  villages  and  everyone  was  involved  in  the  preparation 
of  feasts  and  celebrations.  All  worked  together  in  a  combined,  rehearsed 
and  precise  way  to  maintain  the  chief's  high  standards  and  thereby  main¬ 
tain  the  high  regard  of  the  other  visiting  tribes  for  him.  The  whole 
cycle  of  work  was  in  short  a  preparatory  institution  which  culminated  in 
the  carefully  designed  showcase  enabling  the  surrounding  tribes  to  see 
exactly  how  wealthy  and  how  well  prepared  the  hosts  were  to  distribute 
this  wealth  in  such  a  carefree  way. 

The  Potlatch 

One  of  the  most  important  and  well  known  feasts  and  festivals  was 
the  potlatch  which  was  held  for  many  different  reasons.  In  essence  it 
was  provided  for  distribution  of  accumulated  wealth  and  property  which 
was  undertaken  in  a  most  ostentatious  manner.  Besides  this  show  of 
wealth  which  led  to  the  maintenance  of  status,  the  potlatch  was  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  some  event  of  social  significance,  for  instance,  the 

marriage  of  an  important  person,  birth  of  a  potential 
heir  to  one  of  the  group's  title  crests  and  high  statuses, 
inheritance  and  formal  assumption  of  one  of  these  titles 
or  crests  and  its  corresponding  position,  and  rescue  or 
ransom  and  restoration  to  free  status  of  a  war  captive 
(Drucker,  1965,  p.  55). 
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This  statement  suggests  that  one  had  to  have  a  basic  level  of  status 
before  a  greater  status  could  be  gained  or  at  least  maintained.  What 
must  be  realised  here  is  that  the  potlatch  was  not  an  occasion  in  which 
status  was  created.  Suttles  suggests  that  "high  status  came  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  sharing  food"  (1960,  p.  299).  Barnett  (1938,  pp.  349-358) 
agrees  with  Drucker  (1967,  p.  147)  in  suggesting  that  "the  potlatch  is 
by  nature  a  mechanism  serving  restricted  family  and  individual  interests." 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  competitive  mechanism  set  out 
to  create  a  debt  which  had  to  be  met  at  a  later  date  by  the  recipient. 

In  doing  so,  the  giver's  prestige  was  increased  while  his  status  re¬ 
mained  the  same. 

The  North  West  coast  societies,  and  in  particular  the  Kwakiutl 
Indians,  were  a  classless  society  in  the  sense  that  no  two  people  were 
ranked  the  same,  each  "was  in  a  class  of  his  own"  (Farb,  1968,  p.  130). 
This  question  of  ranking  became  important  at  the  potlatch  ceremony,  and 
one  became  very  aware  of  one's  position  when  the  time  came  for  the  ex¬ 
travagant  gifts  to  be  given  out.  Each  in  order  of  importance  and  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  status  ladder  received  his  gift  until  the  lowliest  citizen 
had  received  his  pittance.  By  the  time  all  gifts  had  been  distributed, 
each  knew  the  exact  number  of  his  rank  (Farb,  1968,  p.  139).  Once  the 
chief  of  a  village  had  decided  upon  an  appropriate  need  for  a  potlatch 
plans  were  made  in  consultation  with  the  rest  of  the  kinsmen  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  A  party  was  dispatched  to  the  neighbouring  villages  and  was  duly 
received  with  appropriate  feasting,  after  which  an  invitation  was  for¬ 
mally  presented  to  attend  the  potlatch.  Meanwhile  the  chief  coordinated 
and  inspected  the  various  preparations  that  were  made  in  order  that  the 
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potlatch  would  be  successful.  The  success  of  the  potlatch  obviously 
demanded  the  cooperation  of  the  whole  village  in  preparation  of  pots, 
carved  dishes  (Figure  6),  elaborate  garments  (Figure  7),  large  decora¬ 
tive  canoes  and  plenty  of  food.  Each  man  and  woman  had  been  allotted 
responsibilities  to  fulfil  according  to  his  or  her  skill,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  raising  one's  own  status  came  as  a  result  of  a  job  well  done. 

If  the  guests  from  distant  villages  were  invited,  they  usually 
arrived  a  few  days  early  and  lived  with  families  of  the  host  village  un¬ 
til  the  day  of  the  potlatch  came.  The  guests  then  dressed  in  their 
finest  robes,  returned  to  their  canoes  and  made  out  to  sea,  only  to  re¬ 
turn  as  a  group  to  be  formally  greeted  and  welcomed  to  the  potlatch. 

Men  thoroughly  versed  in  the  etiquette  of  the  potlatch,  seated  the 
guests  in  order  of  importance  and  status.  Food  was  served  and  speech 
followed  speech.  "Each  man  attempted  to  live  up  to  a  position  and 
maintain  its  greatness  against  a  rival  making  an  equally  intense  effort 
to  challenge  it"  (Codere,  1950,  p.  66).  In  a  society  which  seemed  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  superfluous  material  wealth,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  scarcity  of  titles  and  positions  of  high  status,  and  one  could  not 
afford  to  lose  footing  on  the  social  scale.  "The  Kwakiutl,  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  build  their  equally  fierce  competition  on  an  artifici¬ 
ally  constructed  scarcity  of  titles  and  prerogatives  (Mead,  1937,  p.  466). 

A  great  change  came  over  the  potlatch  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
white  man,  although  the  potlatch  still  served  the  original  purpose. 

With  the  formation  and  building  of  a  trading  post  at  Fort  Rupert  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  potlatch  currency  changed  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  gifts  to  Hudson's  Bay  blankets.  The  table  below  shows  the 
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FIGURE  6  KWAKIUTL  CARBED  DISH  AND  SPOON 


FIGURE  7  KWAKIUTL  BLANKET 
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greatest  potlatches  in  each  twenty  year  period  from  1849-1949  and  indi¬ 
cates  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of  the  blanket  as  a  means  of 
currency. 


TABLE  2 

THE  GREATEST  POTLATCH  IN  EACH  TWENTY  YEAR  PERIOD  1849-19492 


DATE 

NO.  OF  BLANKETS 

Before  1849  .. 

.  320 

1849  -  1869  .. 

.  9,000 

1870  -  1889  .. 

.  7,000 

1890  -  1909  .. 

.  18,000 

1910  -  1929  . . 

.  14,000 

1930  -  1949  .. 

.  33,000 

Before  1849  potlatching  was  confined  to  the  recognised  chiefs,  but 
following  white-contact  years  the  potlatch  extended  to  people  generally, 
because  of  the  abundance  of  trade  goods  (Drucker,  1965,  p.  60).  Barnett 
noted: 


...the  materials  of  the  potlatch  are  not  intended  to 
satisfy  a  hunger  and  wants  of  the  guests,  but  first 
and  foremost  to  satisfy  prestige  demands  of  the  host. 
...clocks,  sewing  machines,  tables  and  shawls  are  be¬ 
stowed  in  quantities  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
practical  utility  (1938,  p.  352). 

Their  competitiveness  lay  not  in  getting  the  best  bargain,  but  in  seeing 
who  could  give  away  most  material  wealth. 

The  potlatch  died  an  unusual  death  because  of  several  factors. 
Drucker  suggested  that  the  population  of  the  Kwakiutl  plummetted  to  an 


2Codere,  1950,  p.  94. 
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all-time  low  "due  chiefly  to  epidemics  of  diseases  such  as  smallpox  and 
venereal  infections,  introduced  by  Europeans,  and  to  the  greater  effic¬ 
iency  of  native  warfare  following  the  introduction  of  firearms"  (1965, 
p.  64).  Farb  pointed  to  the  potlatch  as  "an  orgy  of  waste  and  competi¬ 
tive  destruction  which  was  such  a  system  that  ultimately  devoured  it¬ 
self"  (1968,  p.  149). 


Kwakiutl  Warfare 

The  purpose  of  Kwakiutl  warfare  was,  in  the  most  part,  similar  to 
their  main  aims  in  life,  which  was  to  create  prestige,  "the  idea  of 
being  bloodthirsty  and  atrocious  was  more  of  a  way  of  exhibiting  a  sta¬ 
tus  position  than  the  seeking  of  new  lands"  (Codere,  1950,  p.  105). 

Vancouver,  who  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  white  contacts  described 

the  typical  armour  that  was  worn  by  the  Kwakiutl  warriors: 

As  a  further  security  the  part  which  covers  the 
breast,  they  sometimes  fix  on  the  inside  thin  laths 
of  wood;  the  whole  is  well  contrived  and  I  doubt  not 
answers  the  essential  purpose  of  protection  against 
their  native  weapons  (Vancouver,  1793,  p.  339). 

The  weapons  that  were  referred  to  above  were  sixteen  feet  long  spears 
which  were  tipped  with  iron  or  wrought  iron  barbed  tips.  Bows  and  ar¬ 
rows  were  also  used,  and  were  described  by  Vancouver  as  well  constructed 
"their  arrows  were  plentifully  supplied...  and  were  pointed  with  bone 
or  iron.  Daggers  were  slung  around  their  necks  in  a  leather  sheath  and 
were  used  at  close  quarters"  (Vancouver,  1793,  p.  339).  These  weapons 
became  outdated  when  the  white  man  introduced  more  effective  weapons. 

The  rifle  and  the  cannon  brought  a  more  devastating  type  of  warfare 
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and  close-quarter  battles  were  no  longer  fought. 

Warfare  did  serve  to  assuage  feelings  of  grief  and  shame,  the  de¬ 
sire  to  retaliate,  but  above  all,  "the  desire  to  acquire  or  maintain 
the  prestige  of  being  considered  utterly  terrifying"  (Codere,  1950,  p.  98). 

Codere  suggested  that  for  the  most  part  the  warfare  was  ceremonial- 
ised  and  seasonal,  and  was  waged  on  unsuspecting  persons  who  were  gross¬ 
ly  outnumbered.  Through  dramatisation  of  the  acts  of  violence,  the  name 
of  the  Kwakiutl  became  one  to  be  feared  by  their  neighbouring  tribes  to 
the  North  and  South. 

Although  warfare  among  the  Kwakiutl  was  another  method  of  status 
seeking,  as  was  the  potlatch,  it  did  not  increase  in  importance  despite 
the  use  of  fire-arms.  Firearms  were  introduced  by  the  Europeans,  but 
as  a  result  of  the  area's  historical  development  and  the  gradual  control 
of  the  white  mans'  laws,  such  warlike  activities  as  headhunting  and 
murdering  were  brought  to  a  sudden  halt.  The  very  nature  of  the  Kwak¬ 
iutl  warfare  was  one  which  brought  about  its  own  extinction.  It  is  true 
that  the  qualities  of  a  warrior  were  valued  in  the  society  (Boas,  1966, 
pp.  105-110),  but  these  qualities  could  be  expressed  more  fully  in  the 
potlatch.  This  increasingly  popular  ceremony  saw  rivalry  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  social  prestige  fulfilled  in  a  more  dramatic  and  glorified  way. 

Sometimes  the  Kwakiutl  waged  war  to  make  up  the  loss  of  prestige 
they  felt  as  a  result  of  a  death  of  a  chief  or  a  relative.  Men  killed 
in  order  to  gain  possession  of  valued  winter  dance  privileges  and  pot¬ 
latch  positions,  but  it  was  noticed  by  Codere  that  "as  dramatisation  and 
ceremonial isation  of  violence  and  death  increased,  instances  of  actual 
bloodshed  decreased  (1950,  p.  128). 
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In  summary,  it  would  appear  that  many  aspects  of  Kwakiutl  life 
such  as  warfare  and  especially  the  potlatch  system,  served  the  purpose 
of  seeking  and  devising  ways  of  raising  the  status  of  the  individual 
and  the  village  group. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  INFLUENCE  OF 
THE  ADULT  IN  THE  ENCULTURATION  PROCESS 

The  speculation  that  adults  of  the  Kwakiutl  culture  were  concerned 
with  the  induction  of  achievement  in  their  children  will  be  discussed 
in  this  chapter.  The  proof  of  (1)  concern  for  the  children's  well-being; 
(2)  the  aspirations  that  were  apparent  concerning  the  adult  for  the  child; 
and  (3)  the  encouragement  of  the  child  by  the  parent  to  dominate  and 
achieve  beyond  the  capacity  of  their  peer  group  were  sought  in  the  eth¬ 
nographic  reports.  The  suggestion  that  rank  and  prestige  were  upper¬ 
most  in  the  minds  of  the  people  will  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  this  may  have  had  on  the  children.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  shown, 
that  the  parents  themselves  had  aspirations  which  were  achievement-based. 

It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  present  some  ethnographical  data 

which  will  demonstrate  the  concern  of  the  parents  for  the  child's  future. 

At  birth  and  prior  to  known  pregnancy,  the  woman  and  the  man  followed 

various  rituals  which  were  part  of  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  people. 

These  are  far  too  numerous  to  discuss  in  detail,  but  to  cite  one  relative 

to  pregnancy  demonstrates  the  type  of  concern  and  the  depth  of  the  belief. 

She  must  be  careful  about  food.  She  is  allowed  to  eat 
dried  salmon,  fat  and  berries.  ...If  she  has  the  desire 
for  any  particular  kind  of  food,  her  husband  tries  to 
procure  it  for  her,  otherwise  her  child  might  have  some 
bodily  defect  (Boas,  1966,  p.  359). 

Once  the  child  was  born  further  concerns  were  demonstrated  in  the  rituals 
that  followed.  The  most  obvious  of  these  concerns  was  for  success  in  the 
life  cycle  of  the  person.  The  concern  for  strength  and  cleanliness  is 
shown  in  the  following:  "If  the  parents  wish  the  child  to  become  a 
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clean  and  strong  workman  it  is  washed  in  a  basin  made  of  the  shell  of 
a  crayfish"  (Boas,  1966,  p.  363).  Industry  was  considered  to  be  an 
asset  and  "if  the  right  forepaw  of  a  racoon  is  placed  on  the  palm  of 
the  right  hand  of  the  infant,  it  will  be  industrious  like  the  racoon 
that  is  moving  about  all  the  time"  (Boas,  1966,  p.  363).  To  make  a 
child  a  good  climber  and  a  good  runner  "the  intestines  and  the  paw  of 
a  squirrel  or  of  an  ermine  are  wrapped  around  it"  (Boas,  1966,  p.  363). 

To  be  successful  in  life  was  most  important,  and  to  be  a  craftsman  of 
some  worth  was  sometimes  the  wish  of  parents.  The  father  wishing  his 
son  to  be  a  canoe-builder  or  a  painter  "ties  the  dried  navel  string  of 
his  son  around  his  right  wrist.  Then  he  does  some  work,  like  wood  work, 
painting  or  making  toy  canoes"  (Boas,  1966,  p.  363).  Similarly  the  women 
wishing  the  daughter  to  be  a  successful  woman  in  the  household  "ties  the 
dried  navel  string  of  the  daughter  around  her  wrist  and  does  basketry 
and  other  work.  This  makes  the  girl  skilful  in  that  particular  kind  of 
work  that  the  mother  is  doing"  (Boas,  1966,  p.  363). 

After  ten  lunar  months  had  passed  since  the  birth  of  the  child,  a 
festival  was  held,  at  which  "thunderbird  straps"  were  placed  around  the 
ankles,  under  the  knees,  and  above  the  elbows  of  the  child.  According 
to  the  tradition  as  told  in  the  mythology,  the  thunderbird  placed  the 
straps  on  his  infant,  which  was  ten  months  old,  and  commanded  that 
future  generations  should  do  the  same  (Boas  and  Hunt,  1905,  p.  315). 

The  purpose  of  the  festival  was  to  give  the  child  a  second  name  and  to 
carry  out  certain  rituals  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  protect  the  child 
from  disease  and  other  malformations. 

The  development  of  the  child  appeared  from  the  ethnology  to  be  a 
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natural  one,  and  once  the  children  were  old  enough  to  play  on  their  own, 
the  reports  gave  little  indication  of  training  the  child  in  a  formalised 
way.  Similarities  in  the  playforms  that  took  place  around  the  village 
in  those  days  and  the  playforms  that  take  place  in  the  villages  today 
are  striking.  Boas  refers  to  children's  games  and  pastimes  (Boas,  1935, 
p.  36),  which  could  very  well  take  place  today  with  very  little  change 
in  the  materials  with  which  they  were  played.  Boys  built  little  houses 
from  the  branches  of  the  surrounding  trees  (Boas,  1935,  p.  36).  Girls 
played  with  dolls  and  imitated  the  actions  of  homemaking  copied  from  their 
parents.  Boas  noted  the  playing  of  "Roly-Poly"  down  neighbouring  hills 
and  many  pastimes  which  were  adaptable  to  the  climate,  conditions  and 
area  were  common  and  are  described  in  the  appendix. 

Ethnographical  data  appear  to  substantiate  that  achievement  train¬ 
ing  took  place  when  a  group  of  boys  was  old  enough  to  play  less  childish 
games.  When  the  type  of  game  involved  elements  of  endurance  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  pain,  evidence  showed  that  parental  interest  was  far  from  casual. 
Ford's  informant  demonstrated  on  several  occasions  that  the  approval  of 
a  boy's  success  in  a  competitive  game  such  as  PULLING-THE-PEG  (31)  where 
success  depended  on  the  ability  to  withstand  the  heat  of  a  fire  in  order 
to  retrieve  a  wooden  peg  by  use  of  the  teeth,  was  positively  reinforced 
by  parents  who  would  commend  the  winner.  The  boy  who  managed  to  pull 
the  peg  which  was  nearest  the  fire  and  thus  most  influenced  by  the  in¬ 
tense  heat  won  the  contest  and  "all  the  people  in  the  house  would  ex¬ 
claim,  'Aren't  they  brave?'  (sic)"  (Ford,  1941,  p.  66).  Sometimes  a 
game  called  WAR  GAME  was  played  in  the  surrounds  of  the  village  and  "the 
older  chiefs  would  come  and  watch  us  and  tell  us  what  to  do"  (Ford,  1941, 
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p.  70).  While  fighting  with  nettles,  battles  between  boys  would  be  hard 
fought  and  those  who  could  beat  off  the  rest  of  the  boys  by  stinging  them 
would  be  praised  by  the  old  men  who  would  say  "Ah,  there's  a  brave  one" 
(Ford,  1941,  p.  70).  Positive  reinforcement  was  obvious  for  the  boy  who 
could  withstand  pain  and  who  could  show  that  he  could  beat  the  rest. 
Winning  was  recognised  as  an  achievement  and  served  as  a  function  to 
"toughen"  youth.  Ford  pointed  out  that  the  reward  for  being  able  to 
withstand  pain  was  definitely  positive:  "the  boy  received  approval  from 
the  adults  and  prestige  among  his  fellows"  (Ford,  1941,  p.  66). 

A  similar  trial  which  resulted  in  encouragement  of  the  victor  was 
the  game  of  FOREARM  BURN  (32).  When  scars  appeared  on  the  forearm  as 
a  result  of  being  burned  with  pieces  of  charcoal  which  had  deliberately 
been  placed  upon  the  forearm  to  establish  who  could  withstand  the  pain¬ 
ful  experience  of  burning  flesh,  boasts  of  bravery  were  not  disputed. 
Ford's  informant  noted  that: 

The  funny  part  of  it  is  that  our  parents  and  the  old 
people  never  stopped  us  from  doing  these  things,  be¬ 
cause  they  want  us  to  be  brave  like  they  were  in  the 
olden  days,  when  they  were  fighting  and  hunting  all 
the  time.  If  we  wasn't  (sic)  brave  and  couldn't  play  all 
these  games  and  be  strong,  they  didn't  think  we  was 
much  good  (Ford,  1941,  p.  67). 

Although  regard  for  bravery  was  obvious,  in  general,  warriors  were 

disliked  and  feared  by  the  rest  of  the  people.  Warriors  were  known  for 

their  formidable  nature  and  ill  humour: 

A  warrior  met  a  stranger  on  the  street.  He  stared  at 
him,  and  his  face  began  to  twitch.  When  the  stranger 
dared  to  stare  back,  the  warrior  began  to  pelt  him  with 
stones  that  he  was  carrying  (Boas,  1966,  p.  106). 

Not  only  did  they  give  the  impression  of  being  tough  and  having  the 


. 
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capacity  to  withstand  hardship  and  pain,  they  were  also  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  disregard  for  it.  "One  warrior,  when  making  a  speech, 
pushed  a  large  awl  through  his  arm,  between  the  ulna  and  radius"  (Boas, 
1966,  p.  107).  In  training  the  young  boy  in  the  ways  of  a  warrior  the 
father  would  treat  his  son  in  a  rough  manner,  and  encouraged  him  to: 

...insult  and  maltreat  boys  and  to  seduce  girls,  he  was 
carefully  trained  in  running,  swimming  and  diving,  and 
in  the  use  of  weapons.  ...Their  right  shoulder  was  always 
free  so  that  they  were  ready  for  a  fight  (sic)  (Boas,  1966, 

p.  106). 

The  emphasis  of  training  the  young  male  in  physical  attributes  and 
in  mental  attitudes  was  obvious,  and  the  influence  seemed  to  have  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  years  of  warfare  to  later  times  when  it  was  suppressed 
(Codere,  1950,  p.  127).  The  emphasis  which  was  placed  on  the  physical 
skills  and  the  ability  to  withstand  pain  was  apparent  in  the  training 
the  children  received,  and  in  the  games  they  played.  The  mythology  as 
recorded  by  Boas  and  Hunt  (1905,  1908)  refers  to  several  instances  of 
encouragement  by  parents  and  elders  in  order  that  children  should  do 
well  and  exhibit  strength,  prowess  and  almost  supernatural  skills  in 
the  performance  of  varied  feats,  which  included  the  twisting  of  trees 
(1905,  pp.  140,  141;  1908,  p.  50),  lifting  large  stones  (1905,  p.  160) 
and  even  fighting  with  grizzly  bears  (1908,  p.  51). 

While  boys  were  encouraged  to  accomplish  such  manly  feats,  women 

were  much  more  content  to  place  emphasis  upon  maintaining  a  feminine 

image.  Driver  suggested  that: 

Even  small  girls  of  the  better  families  were  secluded 
much  of  the  time  according  to  Barnett.  The  white  skin 
which  resulted  from  lack  of  sunshine,  and  the  general 
delicateness  of  the  physique  brought  prestige  (Driver, 

1941,  p.  25). 
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Furthermore,  Curtis  suggested  that: 

...unmarried  girls  of  high  birth  were  formerly  seldom 
seen  outside  the  house  except  when  travelling.  The 
worst  thing  that  could  be  said  of  a  girl  was  that  she 
was  mannish  (1915,  p.  50). 

This  state  of  seclusion  appeared  to  have  commenced  with  its  full  impact 
at  puberty,  when  the  young  girl  was  surrounded  by  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  taboos  and  rituals  which  were  ceremoniously  carried  out  and 
strictly  observed  by  the  whole  village.  These  taboos  and  rituals  were 
numerous  and  it  will  be  possible  to  mention  but  a  few. 

Obedience  training  was  demonstrated  at  the  time  of  first  menstrua¬ 
tion,  when  a  girl  was  secluded  continuously  for  a  period  of  four  to 
sixteen  days. 

She  sits  facing  the  East,  day  and  night  without  sleep 
for  the  first  few  days,  or  if  allowed  to  lie  down  must 
keep  her  legs  bent  lest  she  become  pot-bellied.  While 
sitting,  one  tribe...  required  her  to  keep  her  arms 
folded;  and  another  demanded  posture  lest  she  become 
round  shouldered.  The  cubicle  or  screened-off  part 
of  the  house  is  often  kept  dark  because  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  thought  to  cause  weak  eyes.  The  girl  also 
avoids  the  house  fire  for  the  same  reason  or  for  fear 
of  premature  old  age  (Driver,  1941,  p.  1). 

Attendants,  usually  older  women  of  the  tribe  were  at  hand  to  help  the 
young  girl  in  preparation  of  her  body  according  to  custom.  During  the 
observances  water  warmed  by  hot  pebbles  was  sprinkled  on  the  head  of 
the  girl  while  prayers  were  said  in  the  hopes  that  the  girl  would  grow 
to  be  healthy,  strong,  industrious  and  wealthy  and  have  a  good  husband 
(Boas,  1966,  p.  368).  After  the  completion  of  the  purification,  she 
was  expected  to  make  hats  and  baskets  and  generally  take  on  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  womanhood. 

The  demands  set  within  the  society  reflected  what  was  considered 
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to  be  important  by  the  people  of  the  Kwakiutl  culture.  The  evidence  of 
the  similarity  of  what  was  expected  from  the  role  of  man  and  the  role 
of  woman,  is  clearly  seen.  While  women  were  expected  to  be  sufficiently 
capable  of  coping  with  the  intricate  household  responsibilities,  the 
man  was  expected  to  be  a  good  hunter  and  to  possess  the  skills  necessary 
for  the  provision  of  food  for  that  household.  There  are  numerous  in¬ 
stances  where  the  actual  training  of  the  male  was  described,  but  the 
training  of  the  women  in  the  skills  of  weaving,  gathering  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  food  is  not  described  in  detail.  It  must  be  assumed  that 
some  form  of  formal  training  took  place  which  prepared  the  young  girl 
for  her  future  independence. 

The  information  so  far  gathered  has  given  a  matter-of-fact  des¬ 
cription  of  the  ways  in  which  it  is  thought  children  were  brought  up. 
Little  or  no  information  seems  to  exist  in  the  ethnology  which  provided 
"emotional  tone  to  the  situation"  (Codere,  1956,  p.  336).  However,  in 
her  paper  "The  Aimable  Kwakiutl,"  Codere  has  set  out  to  show  that  the 
Kwakiutl  possessed  "aimable  qualities...  in  intimate  family  life" 

(1956,  p.  330),  and  suggested  that  the  Kwakiutl  were  not  totally  in¬ 
volved  in  the  concern  for  achievement,  but  were  also  able  to  laugh  at 
the  shortcomings  of  their  methods.  Ford  points  to  similar  features 
which  demonstrated  that  under  severe  training  methods  the  young  people 
had  themselves  devised  an  outlet  for  their  withheld  feelings.  It  is 
clearly  seen  that 

Boys  enjoyed  [these]  pranks  probably  because  they  know 
it  annoys  their  elders.  These  are  ways  in  which  they 
can  get  even  those  who  have  blocked  their  interests  so 
often  and  have  punished  them  so  painfully.  By  per¬ 
mitting  such  tricks  to  be  played  upon  them,  the  adults 
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provide  for  the  comparatively  harmless  means  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  aggressions  (Ford,  1941,  p.  83). 

The  tricks  and  pranks  played  upon  the  adults  were  also  mentioned  by 

Codere  in  her  observation  of  family  life: 

The  children  showed  no  deference,  constraint  or  sep¬ 
arateness,  and  he  (a  seventy  year  old  chief)  exacted 
none.  If  the  little  girl  hid  his  indispensible  cane, 
he  laughed  with  her  as  he  fumbled  for  it  in  the  corners 
of  the  hallway.  All  three  thought  it  a  very  funny  joke 
on  him  when  in  his  blindness  he  missed  the  low  settee 
and  sat  heavily  on  the  floor  (Codere,  1956,  p.  336). 

From  the  more  humanistic  point  of  view  Codere  was  able  to  conclude  that 

older  people  were  never  rueful  about  their  age  and  disabilities,  and 

"the  relationship  was  equal i tar i an. . .  in  its  emotional  balance,  as  far 

as  could  be  seen"  (Codere,  1956,  p.  337). 

The  scientific  approach  used  by  Boas  was  inadequate  in  attempting 
to  assess  the  aimable  and  more  personal  side  of  these  people.  It  is 
only  with  the  few  remarks  set  down  by  Codere  and  Ford  that  a  different 
picture  is  painted  of  the  Kwakiutl.  Although  the  voluminous  work  by 
Boas  is  no  doubt  accurate,  his  work  is  somewhat  misleading  and  does 
not  present  the  personal  and  more  aimable  aspects. 

It  appears  from  Codere' s  observation  that  the  outward  appearance 

was  cast  off  in  the  domestic  setting  of  the  home.  However,  once  the 

Kwakiutl  man  entered  the  company  of  those  outside  of  his  home,  he  was 

conscious  of  the  effort  that  he  was  forced  to  apply  in  order  that  his 

status  could  have  been  maintained.  Farb  remarked  that 

...a  man  who  wanted  to  maintain  his  rank  was  almost 
constantly  handing  out  small  gifts...  and  if  he  stumbled 
at  a  ceremonial  which  exposed  him  to  possible  ridicule, 
with  its  resultant  loss  of  status  --  he  had  to  give  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  onlookers  to  restore  his  dignity  (Farb, 

1968,  p.  148). 
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In  agreement  Boas  observed  that  the 

...leading  motive  of  their  lives  is  the  limitless 
pursuits  of  gaining  social  prestige  and  holding  on 
to  what  has  been  gained,  the  intense  feeling  of 
inferiority  and  shame  if  even  the  slightest  part  of 
prestige  has  been  lost  (Boas,  1956,  p.  335). 

The  above  statement  would  seem  to  suggest  that  social  prestige  was 
very  much  in  demand  by  the  individual.  This  situation  was  extended  to 
relations  with  other  bands  for  "...boys  of  different  clans  are  pitted 
against  each  other  by  their  elders,  and  each  is  exhorted  to  do  his  up- 
most  to  outdo  his  rival"  (Boas,  1966,  p.  81).  The  potlatch  itself,  as 
previously  described,  was  seen  to  be  highly  competitive  system  distri¬ 
buting  property  in  such  a  way  that  the  giver  ultimately  received  many 
more  gifts  than  he  had  given,  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  attend  a 
return  potlatch.  The  demonstration  of  rivalry  found  its  strongest  ex¬ 
pression  among  the  chiefs  whose  destruction  of  property  exhibited  their 
prestige,  and  indicated  their  disregard  for  the  amount  of  property  des¬ 
troyed  (Boas,  1966,  p.  93). 

It  is  clear  that  adults  had  definite  aspirations  for  themselves, 
and  consequently  for  their  children.  Parents  were  most  interested  and 
concerned  with  the  instruction  of  their  children  in  the  ways  that  were 
recognised  as  indicators  of  the  position  and  rank  of  an  individual. 
These  indicators  were  referred  to  as  "various  status  indices"  in  the 
study  "Game  Involvement  in  Adults"  (Sutton-Smi th  et  al . ,  1963).  In 
modern  society  they  would  include  material  possessions,  houses  and  an¬ 
nual  income.  Furthermore,  it  is  clearly  understood  that  the  methods 
which  were  and  still  are  used  to  score  these  achievements  are  well  de¬ 
fined  both  in  the  modern  American  society  and  in  the  Kwakiutl  society. 
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In  the  Kwakiutl  society  the  methods  involved  a  high  degree  of  competi¬ 
tion  for  prestige  positions  through  a  "conspicuous  consumption"  of 
material  wealth,  a  situation  which  is  similar  to  modern  American  society. 
Drucker  remarks  that 

...the  wealth  complex  in  North  Pacific  Coast  culture 
and  that  of  modern  Western  society  appear  broadly 
similar.  In  both  cases  wealth  and  prestige  are  closely 
correlated:  in  both  cases  wealth  and  its  acquisition 
occupy  a  large  share  of  men's  thoughts  (1965,  p.  50). 

Sumptuary  laws  governed  the  people  and  governed  the  upper  classes 
of  the  society  to  dress,  decorate  and  deport  themselves  as  privileged 
people.  The  chiefs  and  men  of  high  rank  wore  dress  appropriate  to  their 
position.  Only  heads  of  lineages  were  allowed  to  wear  ornaments  made 
from  abalone  shells  and  to  have  their  robes  trimmed  with  sea  otter 
(Farb,  1968,  p.  140).  For  the  purpose  of  gaining  prestige  an  example 
of  Veblen's  "conspicuous  consumption"  is  evident  when  the  bodies  of 
dead  captives  were  used  as  rollers  over  which  a  visiting  chief  could 
slide  his  canoe  to  beach  it  (Farb,  1968,  p.  142),  Not  only  did  the 
Kwakiutl  chief  find  expression  of  his  wealth  in  the  material  and  physi¬ 
cal  sense,  he  was  also  able  to  ostentatiously  lay  claim  to  "related 
intangible  properties...  such  as  a  series  of  rank  names  and  positions 
(which)  were  inherited  and  held  by  an  incumbent  until  he  retired  or 
died"  (Hawthorne,  1967,  p.  21). 

Specialised  occupations  were  a  mark  of  rank  and  maintained  the 
status  of  an  Individual.  The  rank  of  a  canoe  maker  tended  to  be  per¬ 
petuated  in  his  family  when  he  revealed  the  secrets  of  his  success  and 
experience  to  his  son  or  nephew. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  rank  was  exemplified  by  economic 
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wealth,  but  the  wealth  was  not  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  everyday 
life,  namely  food  and  clothing,  rather  it  was  used  to  secure  social 
recognition  for  himself  and  for  the  group.  The  highest  ranking  member 
of  the  household  spoke  as  the  owner  of  his  house  and  the  treasure  con¬ 
tained  therein,  and  he  became  the  administrator  of  his  group's  possess¬ 
ions,  but  was  not  an  individual  owner  (Drucker,  1965,  p.  50).  Any  act 
that  was  contrary  to  the  expected  behaviour  of  a  man  of  a  particular 
rank,  could  have  had  detrimental  results.  This  slip  on  the  social  lad¬ 
der  could  be  remedied  by  tipping  and  giving  away  numerous  gifts  to  those 
who  were  witness  to  such  a  slip. 

The  aim  of  the  Kwakiutl  was  constantly  "to  make  their  name  good" 
(Drucker,  1967),  and  to  maintain  that  position  by  the  exhibition  of  re¬ 
cognisable  indices.  The  aims  were  the  same  for  everyone,  but  each  in¬ 
dividual  had  to  devise  a  way  of  achieving  those  aims,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  status  and  improve  their  social  position.  The  culture  was  competi¬ 
tive  and  the  rules  were  set  out  to  keep  the  participants  within  certain 
bounds,  which  encouraged  variation  within  methods  in  order  that  status 
could  be  achieved  and  maintained.  This  controlled  the  fact  that  only 
chiefs  could  be  chiefs  and  maintain  their  rank,  and  those  who  were  of 
lower  rank  could  only  compete  for  rank  against  those  of  similar  status. 

The  people  of  this  culture  were  obsessed  with  the  acquisition  of 
rank  and  prestige,  their  total  concern  was  to  bring  upon  themselves  a 
name  that  was  considered  worthy.  The  methods  open  to  them  to  gain  this 
prestige  were  few  and  the  culture  itself  created  a  great  demand  for  a 
limited  number  of  prestige  positions.  This  situation  of  greater  supply 
than  demand  created  competition  and  the  need  to  be  aware  of  the  ways 
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open  and  the  methods  used  to  prosper  in  the  competitive  field.  The 
achievement  aspirations  were  recognised  by  all,  and  parents  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  of  childbirth  and  before  were  eager  to  follow  the  virtuous 
paths  in  order  that  their  children  would  grow  in  a  manner  that  was  not 
only  suitable  but  also  advantageous  to  the  raising  of  the  parent's  stat¬ 
us  in  the  Kwakiutl  culture.  Children  were  closely  watched  by  parents, 
and  were  positively  reinforced  for  participation  and  achievement  over 
others.  The  parents'  life  was  so  attuned  to  ways  of  achieving  as  seen 
in  the  potlatch  system  that  even  in  their  play  children  were  seen  to 
involve  themselves  more  in  competitive  models  than  in  play  activities 
which  were  non-competitive. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PLAY 
ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  KWAKIUTL  INDIANS 


The  need  to  classify  the  play  activities  stems  from  the  problem 
set  by  the  purposes  of  this  study.  The  assumption  was  made  that  the 
activities  played  by  the  Kwakiutl  Indians  had  some  definite,  albeit 
subtle,  pattern,  both  in  the  type  of  activity  and  the  number  of  times 
those  activities  were  found.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  use  a 
classification  system  that  would  differentiate  between  different  elements 
found  in  the  play  activities.  It  was  conjectured  that  if  this  classi¬ 
fication  were  applied,  patterns  would  emerge  from  which  certain  state¬ 
ments  could  be  made.  Furthermore,  these  statements  would  support  or 
refute  the  hypothesis  that  child-rearing  practices  have  had  an  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  kinds  of  play  activities. 

The  classification  was  an  elaboration  of  the  original  classifica¬ 
tion  by  Roberts  and  Sutton-Smith  (1962).  This  classification  divided 
play  activities  into  (1)  games  of  physical  skill,  in  which  the  outcome 
was  determined  by  the  player's  motor  activities;  (2)  games  of  strategy, 
in  which  the  outcome  was  determined  by  the  rational  choices  among 
courses  of  action;  and  (3)  games  of  chance,  in  which  the  outcome  was 
determined  by  guesses  or  by  some  uncontrolled  artifact  such  as  a  die 
or  a  wheel  (Roberts  and  Sutton-Smith,  1962). 

A  problem  of  mutual  exclusiveness  was  encountered  with  this  classi¬ 
fication  but  this  was  greatly  decreased  with  the  introduction  of  sub¬ 
classes  of  games  of  physical  skill  and  games  of  strategy.  The  sub¬ 
classes  under  games  of  physical  skill  included  games  of  pure  skill, 
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games  of  skill  plus  strategy,  and  games  of  skill  plus  strategy  plus 
chance.  The  subclasses  under  games  of  strategy  included  games  of  pure 
strategy  and  games  of  strategy  plus  chance.  This  classification,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  include  such  play  activities  as  mimicry  and  amusements. 
These  pastimes  were  included  in  the  modified  classification  system  in 
order  that  all  play  activities  could  be  classified. 

It  was  speculated  that  few  games  were  of  pure  form  but  rather  that 
most  would  have  possessed  a  mixture  of  elements.  The  games  were  placed 
in  their  respective  categories  on  the  basis  of  the  predominant  charac¬ 
teristic  found  in  each  play  activity,  that  is  to  say,  skill,  chance, 
or  strategy.  This  task  was  a  relatively  easy  one  in  some  cases,  but 
was  most  difficult  in  others,  "since  the  decision  as  to  the  predominance 
of  the  quality  over  another  was  grossly  affected  by  the  value  judgement 
of  the  classifier"  (Glassford,  1971,  p.  121).  A  full  description  of 
the  play  activities  is  given  in  Appendix  A,  a  numerical  count  and  a 
percentage  estimate  are  provided  in  Table  4  on  page  57.  In  addition 
examples  of  each  class  of  game,  if  found  to  be  present,  are  given  below. 

Games  of  Chance 

Games  of  chance,  as  defined  in  this  study,  were  games  which  involved 
the  determination  of  an  outcome  by  means  of  guesses  or  through  the  use 
of  some  uncontrollable  artifact  such  as  a  die  or  a  wheel. 

An  example  of  such  a  game  which  relied  upon  a  chance  device  (in 
this  case  a  die)  to  determine  the  winner  or  loser  was  an  activity  called 
EIBAYU  (9)  (literally  translated  as  "of  pinching").  The  game  reported 
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FIGURE  8  DIE  USED  IN  EIBAYU  (9) 


FIGURE  9  VARIOUS  VALUES  OF  THE  FACES  OF  THE  DIE 
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by  both  Boas  (1966)  and  Culin  (1902)  strongly  suggested  the  use  of  an 
implement  (Figure  8)  which  was  not  a  cube  but  which  had  a  concave  side 
that  formed  a  narrow  end.  This  end  of  the  die  was  held  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  after  they  were  carefully  wetted  with  saliva.  The  die 
was  held  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  pinched  and  by  so  doing  was  pro¬ 
jected  high  into  the  air.  When  the  die  came  to  rest  the  cast  was  tallied 
according  to  the  face  of  the  die  that  was  down.  The  sides  did  not  count 
but  points  were  scored  when  the  die  landed  on  one  of  the  four  remaining 
faces,  which  were  all  valued  differently  as  shown  in  Figure  9. 

This  type  of  play  activity  fits  the  class  of  game  known  as  "chance" 
in  a  most  satisfactory  way  and  cannot  be  mistaken  or  grossly  affected 
by  the  value  judgements  of  the  classifier. 

Few  games  of  chance  were  found  among  the  games  of  the  Kwakiutl. 

The  games  played  by  children  include  none  of  chance,  and  is  a  fact 
which  is  not  supportive  of  the  hypothesis.  However,  the  fact  that  there 
are  few  games  of  chance  to  be  found  among  the  Kwakiutl  is  a  phenomenon 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  culture,  and  could  be  due  to  failure  of  the 
ethnographers  to  record  such  play  activities. 

Games  of  Pure  Strategy 

Games  of  pure  strategy  as  operationally  defined  in  this  study  are 
games  which  involved  the  determination  of  a  winner  by  the  rational 
choices  among  courses  of  action  that  are  possible.  An  example  of  such 
a  game  would  be  chess. 

When  the  games  of  the  Kwakiutl  were  examined,  none  were  found  to 
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be  determined  by  pure  strategy,  i.e.  strategy  alone.  However,  WAR 
GAMES  (39)  did  involve,  to  a  high  degree,  the  element  of  strategy  al¬ 
though  the  strategy  was  not  used  by  the  players  but  rather  by  the  elders 
of  the  village  in  determining  a  winning  team. 

The  game  was  described  by  one  of  Ford's  informants  (1941)  who  relat¬ 
ed  that  the  game  was  one  played  by  young  boys.  They  divided  themselves 
into  groups  and  armed  themselves  with  scaled-down  spears  sometimes  rep¬ 
licating  a  warrior's  spear.  Other  times  they  would  merely  equip  them¬ 
selves  with  nettles  and  would  face  the  opposition  with  the  purpose  of 
stinging  them  until  they  were  forced  to  retreat.  Elders  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  came  to  watch  and  suggested  tactics  that  would  escalate  the  war  to 
a  victorious  conclusion  for  one  of  the  sides.  The  knowledgeable  elders 
furnished  the  children  with  ideas  of  tactical  warfare  of  which  the 
children  had  little  or  no  experience.  It  can  be  concluded,  therefore, 
that  the  element  of  strategy  was  perhaps  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
adults,  but  only  initially  in  the  minds  of  the  children  who  played  the 
game. 

The  fact  that  no  games  of  pure  strategy  existed  did  not  refute 
nor  support  the  hypothesis,  but  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  there 
were  games  involving  combinations  of  skill  plus  strategy. 

Games  of  Pure  Skill 

Games  of  pure  skill  are  defined  as  games  where  the  outcome  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  player's  motor  abilities.  Examples  of  this  type  were 
most  numerous  in  the  culture.  One  such  example  is  the  game  of  LANAIU 
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(7).  The  description  by  Boas  and  Hunt  (1905)  and  Culin  (1924)  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  game  was  played  with  stone  rings  (Figure  10)  which 
were  rolled  along  the  ground  in  sets  of  four  different  sizes,  and  were 
shot  at  with  bows  and  arrows.  Boas  described  an  alternative  method 
of  play. 

The  rows  of  players  stand  opposite  each  other,  and  a 
stone  ring  is  rolled  between  them.  The  two  parties 
try  to  hit  the  ring  from  both  sides  with  small  lances, 
the  object  being  to  hit  through  the  hole  in  the  ring 
(Boas,  1966,  p.  390). 

The  game  demanded  a  high  degree  of  skill  enabling  the  team  members 
to  shoot  through  the  target,  a  skill  which  was  directly  linked  with 
day-to-day  activities  of  hunting  and  was  also  a  useful  means  of  prac¬ 
tising  warfare  skills.  In  addition  to  the  utility  of  the  skill  itself, 
prestige  was  gained  by  the  winning  team  when  they  were  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  superiority  of  their  accuracy  and  skilful  ness.  This  parti¬ 
cular  game  as  described  by  Boas  and  Hunt  (1905)  and  Culin  (1924)  did 
not  include  mention  of  tactics  or  of  any  kind  of  strategy.  The  rules 
were  laid  down  by  the  players  beforehand  and  everyone  seemingly  knew 
what  they  were  supposed  to  do.  The  most  definite  element  required  was 
motor  performance  which  demonstrated  accurate  shooting  with  a  bow.  When 
the  game  types  were  analysed  it  was  found  that  games  of  pure  skill  were 
most  numerous. 

Games  of  Skill  plus  Strategy 

This  category  included  games  where  there  appeared  to  be  an  insep¬ 
arable  function  of  the  elements  of  strategy  and  skill  as  previously 
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FIGURE  10 


STONE  RINGS  USED  IN  THE  GAME  OF  LANAIU  (7) 
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defined  for  the  determination  of  a  winner.  A  game  that  fulfilled  the 
defining  limitations  of  this  class  of  games  was  KWAKWANATSEKAPA  (21) 
which  was  played  by  a  group  of  boys,  who  divided  themselves  into  two 
groups  in  which  a  large  boy  was  partnered  with  a  small  boy.  The  lat¬ 
ter  put  his  knee  on  the  hands  of  the  large  boy  who  held  his  hands  be¬ 
hind  his  back  in  a  cupped  fashion.  As  soon  as  they  were  ready,  they 
approached  one  another,  the  small  boy  ready  to  kick.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  kick  with  their  heels,  and  the  object  of  the  game  was  to  kick 
all  the  boys  of  one  team  off  the  backs  of  the  big  boys.  Very  often  the 
game  resulted  in  fights  and  serious  arguments  which  had  to  be  controlled 
and  stopped  by  older  boys. 

Both  games  of  pure  skill  and  games  of  skill  plus  strategy  were 
found  to  be  most  numerous  in  the  Kwakiutl  Culture  and  strongly  support¬ 
ed  the  relationship  of  games  of  skill  and  games  of  skill  plus  strategy 
to  achievement  training.  The  frequency  of  games  of  skill  as  described 
above  could  be  taken  as  a  demonstration  of  the  culture's  preoccupation 
with  achievement  and  the  prestige  derived  from  success  therein. 

Games  of  Skill  plus  Strategy  plus  Chance 

Only  one  game  appeared  to  fulfil  the  definitions  of  this  class  of 
game.  A  decision  on  the  predominant  element  involved  in  the  game  could 
not  be  made  and,  consequently,  it  was  decided  that  all  three  elements 
did  exist  in  the  game. 

Described  by  Curtis  (1915)  and  Culin  (1924)  the  game  of  ALAXWA  (8) 
was  a  hand  game  which  was  played  with  wooden  markers,  or  with  pairs  of 
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bones  (Figures  11  and  12)  which,  in  both  cases,  were  marked  with  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features  which  determined  one  of  the  bones  or  markers  to 
be  a  trump.  Two  opposing  lines  sat  facing  each  other  with  at  least 
three  players  on  each  side.  The  object  of  the  game  was  to  guess  where 
the  trumps  were  hidden  within  the  hand  of  a  player  who  held  a  bone  in 
each  hand.  One  team  member  hid  the  marker  in  the  hand  of  his  choice 
while  it  was  being  passed  beneath  a  blanket  held  over  the  knees.  The 
other  team,  meanwhile,  sang  a  shrill  song  until  the  hiding  place  had 
been  secured  by  the  team  possessing  the  marker.  At  the  end  of  the  verse 
the  singing  team  attempted  to  guess  in  which  hand  the  trump  was  to  be 
found. 

In  attempting  to  confuse  the  opposition  while  hiding  the  marker 

the  players  displayed  skill  and  cunning  and  moved  their  hands  sideways, 

outward  and  inward.  Boas  remarked  that: 

They  know  how  to  exchange  the  bones  quickly  when  the 
hands  touch  each  other.  Others  move  their  hands,  not 
sideways,  but  forward  and  back;  and  when  the  hand 
strikes  the  chest,  they  let  the  bone  jump  from  the 
chest  into  the  other  hand.  They  believe  that  the 
hand  which  holds  the  trump  moves  a  little  more  slowly 
than  the  other  hand  and  by  this  sign  regulate  their 
guesses  (1966,  p.  391). 

A  player  called  the  "pointer"  was  nominated  to  represent  each  of 
two  teams.  He  took  two  bones  (Figure  12)  and  separated  them  by  placing 
one  in  each  hand,  and  lowered  his  hands  to  a  resting  position  on  his 
knee.  The  first  pointer  then  pointed  with  his  thumb  and  the  second 
pointer  followed  and  they  then  both  revealed  their  hand.  The  pointer 
who  lost  passed  the  bones  to  one  of  the  poorest  players  of  the  game 
because  "they  always  let  the  poorest  players  open  the  game"  (Boas, 
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FIGURE  11  KWAKIUTL  PLAYING  A  HAND  GAME 
SIMILAR  TO  ALAXWA  (8) 


FIGURE  12  GAMBLING  BONES  USED  IN  THE  HAND 
GAME  OF  ALAXWA 
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1966,  p.  391).  Players  were  always  paired  off  against  each  other,  so 
that  they  staked  or  wagered  against  each  other,  but  on  occasion  one 
player  staked  against  severel  other  players.  Curtis  observed  the  scor¬ 
ing  procedure  as  follows: 

Those  who  are  correctly  guessed  are  "killed"  and  drop 
out  for  the  rest  of  the  inning,  but  for  each  of  the 
on  the  guessing  side  must  pay  one  of  their  tally  sticks. 

They  continue  to  hold  their  inning  until  they  have 
killed  all  their  opponents  or  have  lost  all  their  tally 
sticks.  When  either  contingency  occurs,  the  markers 
pass  to  them  and  the  other  side  has  an  inning  (Curtis, 

1915,  p.  48). 

The  game  involved  the  quality  of  dexterity  of  skill  in  the  hiding 
of  the  marker.  Strategy  was  involved  on  both  sides  in  attempting  to 
(1)  expose  the  hidden  marker  by  suddenly  pointing  at  the  man  who  poss¬ 
essed  it;  and  (2)  inventing  ways  of  deceiving  the  opposition  by  passing 
the  marker  in  the  ways  described  above  while  the  song  was  in  progress. 
The  element  of  chance  was  demonstrated  by  the  guesswork  that  followed 
the  singing  of  a  verse,  assuming  of  course,  that  the  team  hiding  the 
marker  had  not  accidentally  revealed  the  marker  beforehand. 

This  game  was  played  by  adults,  usually  males,  and  provided  little 
evidence  to  support  or  reject  the  hypothesis.  It  is  suggested,  however, 
that  more  games  of  this  nature  may  have  existed  but  insufficient  data 
were  gathered  to  establish  their  exact  category. 

The  remaining  categories  of  play  activities  fell  under  the  heading 
of  pastimes,  which  were  operationally  limited  in  this  study  to  those 
activities  which  were  not  competitive.  These  included  the  subclasses 
of  amusements  and  mimicry. 
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Amusements 

The  class  of  play  known  as  amusements  was  found  to  be  numerously 
represented  in  the  ethnographical  data.  The  frequency  of  such  amusements 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  children  were  allowed  plenty  of  leisure  time 
for  such  pastimes.  Such  a  pastime  was  THE  WHIRRING  BONE  (18)  and  was 
described  merely  as  an  activity  played  with  a  toy  made  from  the  astragu- 
lus  of  a  deer.  Another  pastime  was  the  SPINDLES  (20),  which  was  very 
similar  to  tops  and  was  spun  by  rubbing  it  between  the  hands  very  rap¬ 
idly.  Boas  reports  the  pastime  of  CATS  CRADLE  as  a  game  "played  by 
women,  youths  and  idlers"  (1966,  p.  396). 


Mimicry 


Mimicry  is  more  clearly  defined  in  the  descriptions  of  games.  A 
good  example  called  the  FISH  TRAP  (29)  is  fully  described  by  Ford's 
informant: 


It  is  started  sitting  down  on  the  ground  inside  or 
sometimes  outside  the  house,  ...we  begin  to  sing  this 
song.  "Pretend  to  go  to  sleep.  Pretend  to  go  to 
sleep  (snoring  noises).  Pretend  to  wake  up.  Pretend 
to  wake  up."  We  sing  this  four  times.  Then  the  boss 
gets  up  holding  the  hands  of  the  other  boys,  though 
they  are  still  sitting  down,  and  he  looks  around  them. 
This  is  now  meaning  its  in  a  fish  trap,  and  he  looking 
around  at  the  fish  trap  —  the  kind  that  is  made  with 
a  dam  right  at  the  salt  water  and,  when  the  tide  goes 
out,  the  fish  can't  get  out.  And  this  one  who  stands 
up,  he  sings,  "Get  inside  this  trap  so-and-so,"  and  then 
the  boy  whose  name  he  calls,  who  is  on  his  right  side, 
gets  up.  Then  he  sings  this  again,  and  the  boy  on  his 
left  side  gets  up,  and  they  sing  until  all  of  us  gets 
up,  and  then  we  walk  around  singing,  "Walk  around,  walk 
around. . ."and  then  they  both  go  under  the  arm  of  the  boy 
in  front.  And  when  it  is  done  to  the  last...  they  turn 
themselves  around  and  wind  themselves  up,  and  when  we 
are  all  in  a  bunch,  then  we  sing  "Unwind"  (Ford,  1941, 
pp.  67-68). 
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TYPES  OF  FREQUENCY  OF  APPROXIMATE 

PLAY  ACTIVITIES  PLAY  ACTIVITIES  PERCENTAGE 

CHANCE 

3 

6 

PURE  STRATEGY 

0 

0 

PURE  SKILL 

15 

34 

SKILL  PLUS  STRATEGY 

13 

29 

STRATEGY  PLUS  CHANCE 

0 

0 

SKILL  PLUS  STRATEGY 

PLUS  CHANCE 

1 

2 

AMUSEMENTS 

9 

20 

MIMICRY 

4 

9 

TOTAL  45  100 

TABLE  4  SHOWING  THE  FREQUENCY  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF 

CLASSIFIED  PLAY  ACTIVITIES 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  above  examples  have  demonstrated  what  was 
involved  in  classifying  the  play  activities  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians 
into  the  classifications  that  resulted  in  Table  4  which  shows  the 
numerical  count  and  the  percentage  of  game  and  pastime  types. 

Interpretation  of  the  Data 

The  confl ict-encul turation  propositions  hold  that  in  the  process 
of  social  learning  childhood  conflicts  are  induced  which  force  the  child 
to  reduce  his  conflict  by  involving  himself  in  a  model  such  as  a  play 
activity  like  KWAKWANATSEKAPA  (21)  previously  described.  Once  the  child 
becomes  involved  in  any  game  of  competition,  the  game  has  scaled  down 
the  dimensions  of  his  conflict  to  a  point  where  it  is  intellectually 
and  emotionally  comprehensible  (Sutton-Smi th  et  al . ,  1963,  p.  26). 

From  analysis  of  the  games  and  the  life  style  of  the  Kwakiutl 
Indians  it  can  be  generally  stated  that  the  propositions  are  supported 
by  the  games  played  by  the  Kwakiutl  children,  and  the  findings  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  data  will  demonstrate  the  part  played  by  the  games 
in  the  encul turation  process  of  the  child. 

The  classification  of  the  games  played  by  the  Kwakiutl  Indians 
has  shown  distinctly  that  certain  play  activities  predominated,  and 
were  found  to  fall  within  certain  categories  within  the  classification. 
Play  was  divided  into  pastimes  and  games  which,  (as  shown  in  Table  3, 
page  45)  when  operationally  defined,  distinguished  games  as  competitive, 
and  pastimes  as  non-competitive. 

The  distinction  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  majority  of  play 
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activities  were  games,  while  the  minority  of  play  activities  fell  under 
pastimes.  Pastimes  were  categorised  into  subclasses  involving  amuse¬ 
ments  and  mimicry.  Amusements  were  most  numerous  in  this  category,  and 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  many  of  the  pastimes  filled  the  leisure  time 
of  children  and  adults.  These  leisure  time  activities  did  not  involve 
the  competitive  game  but  allowed  the  relaxed  and  more  cooperative  ele¬ 
ments  of  play  activities  to  function.  They  included  activities  which 
involved  the  projection  and  catching  of  an  object,  such  as  the  throwing 
of  a  femur  of  a  seal  and  catching  it  on  a  stick,  or  batting  a  shuttle 
cock  with  a  battledore.  Tops  and  other  traditional  toys  were  also  used 
by  the  children.  It  would  appear  that  these  games  do  not  support  the 
proposition  directly.  However,  the  elements  of  cooperativeness  as  op¬ 
posed  to  competitiveness  would  seem  to  be  important  when  considering 
the  necessity  for  cooperation  within  the  society. 

The  need  for  cooperation  in  a  highly  competitive  society  such  as 

the  Kwakiutl  is  recognised  by  Mead; 

...no  society  is  exclusively  competitive  or  exclusively 
cooperative.  The  very  existence  of  highly  competitive 
groups  implies  cooperation  within  groups.  Both  competi¬ 
tive  and  cooperative  habits  must  exist  within  the  society 
(Mead,  1937,  p.  460). 

The  existence  of  amusements  in  a  society  is  recognised  by  Roberts  and 
Sutton-Smith  as  being  "systematically  related  to  child-training  vari¬ 
ables"  (1962,  p.  166).  The  point  to  be  stressed  here  is  that  play 
activities  involving  amusements  and  mimicry  do  not  refute  but  substan¬ 
tiate  the  proposition.  Pastimes  involving  miming  and  mimicry  show  a 
direct  learning  situation  and,  furthermore,  these  activities  stress 
the  important  intricacies  of  the  life  of  the  people,  known  by  the 
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people,  and  realised  by  the  children.  An  example  of  such  an  activity 
is  "the  FISH  TRAP"  as  described  previously.  To  the  anthropologist 
such  a  game  may  have  seemed  unimportant,  yet,  to  the  participants,  the 
game  had  significance  and  represented  some  meaningful  part  of  their 
life.  The  activity  is  not  merely  a  mechanism  for  personality  adjust¬ 
ment  but  also  satisfies  the  adults  that  their  children  are  actually 
aware  of  the  methods  used  in  the  important  aspect  of  accumulating  food 
from  the  sea.  In  essence  this  was  a  mechanism  of  goal  attainment  as 
well  as  a  factor  contributing  to  integration  of  the  child  into  the  cul¬ 
ture.  Boas  noticed  that 

Children  have  a  playground,  or  they  play  near  the 
village.  ...They  play  making  nests,  burying  one 
another,  making  little  mountains  of  soil,  ...making 
jam.  ...They  play  in  a  cave  where  they  put  down  mats 
and  imitate  the  work  of  their  mothers.  Boys  make  a 
house  of  fir  branches  in  which  they  play.  Girls  play 
with  dolls  (Boas,  1935,  p.  37). 

Such  activities  as  those  described  above  strongly  suggest  that  mimicry 
and  amusements  such  as  playing  with  dolls  and  making  houses  were,  in 
fact,  rehearsals  of  adult  practices. 

The  classification  has  led  to  the  division  of  play  activities  into 
competitive  cooperative  categories.  Furthermore,  classes  of  games  fall 
into  pure  skill,  chance  and  pure  strategy  categories,  which  in  turn, 
have  been  subclassed  in  order  that  a  more  specific  approach  could  be 
made  to  the  game  type.  This  system  of  classifying  the  games  has  pro¬ 
vided  several  important  pieces  of  information  which  has  helped  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  confl ict-enculturation  proposition.  The  information  also 
presented  evidence  which  related  to  the  purposes  of  the  study  which  were 
(1)  to  ascertain  the  relationships  of  play  activities  of  the  Kwakiutl 
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Indians  to  achievement  training;  (2)  to  determine  whether  play  activi¬ 
ties  could  be  viewed  as  achievement  models,  particularly  those  which 
represent  achievement  through  games  of  physical  skill  which  included 
those  games  which  are  predominantly  physical  skill  plus  elements  of 
strategy  and/or  chance.  Furthermore,  the  description  of  important  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  culture  such  as  the  potlatch  system  together  with  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  play  activity  as  a  microcosmic  phenomenon  of  the  macro¬ 
cosm  of  the  life  style  of  the  people,  provided  related  data  which  also 
confirmed  speculated  patterns  and  relationships.  The  data  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  life  of  the  people  and  child  rearing  practices  demon¬ 
strated  that  these  important  aspects  or  elements  of  the  culture  were 
achievement-based  and  the  main  concern  of  the  people  was  to  seek  and 
devise  ways,  usually  by  conspicuous  actions,  of  maintaining  the  rank 
of  each  individual  within  the  social  system.  The  aspirations  of  par¬ 
ents  for  the  elevation  of  their  own  rank  was  clear,  and  the  same  aspira¬ 
tions  were  influential  in  their  encouragement  of  their  children.  At 
birth  and  prior  to  known  pregnancy,  the  woman  and  the  man  followed 
various  rituals  which  were  part  of  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  people. 
For  example,  upon  the  first  indications  of  pregnancy 

She  must  sleep  lying  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
planks  of  her  bedroom  run,  not  lying  across  the  width 
of  several  planks,  otherwise  the  child  would  be  born 
in  a  lateral  position  (Boas,  1966,  p.  359). 

Further  concerns  for  the  child's  future  were  demonstrated  by  rituals 

which  followed  the  birth  of  the  child.  "If  the  parents  wish  the  child 

to  become  a  clean  and  strong  workman,  it  is  washed  in  a  basin  made  of 

the  shell  of  the  crayfish  (Boas,  1966,  p.  363).  The  evidence  was  clear 
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in  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  this  culture  were  obsessed 
with  the  acquisition  of  rank  and  status,  and  their  total  concern  was 
to  bring  upon  themselves  a  name  that  was  worthy.  The  potlatch  system 
developed  competition  among  the  Kwakiutl  people,  who  attempted  to  ac¬ 
quire,  through  achievement  over  others,  status  and  prestige.  This  em¬ 
phasis  upon  competition  and  achievement  is  further  exemplified  by  the 
fact  that  an  integral  element  of  the  Kwakiutl  social  system  was  that  a 
limited  number  of  prestige  positions  had  been  created.  This  led  to  an 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  all  parents  to  follow  a  virtuous  path  in  order 
that  their  children  would  grow  in  a  manner  that  was  not  only  socially 
suitable  but  also  advantageous  to  the  acquisition  of  rank  and  prestige. 
Children  were  closely  watched  by  parents,  and  were  positively  rein¬ 
forced  for  domination  of  others  and  achievement  beyond  the  capacity  of 
their  peer  group. 

No  achievement  in  the  sense  that  one  is  "better  than"  another  is 
possible  among  play  activities  which  were  classed  as  pastimes,  but 
if  the  major  class  of  physical  skill  is  examined  in  detail  it  becomes 
evident  that  games  of  pure  skill  and  games  of  skill  plus  strategy  are 
dominant.  It  is  clearly  seen  from  the  results  of  the  classification 
that  games  of  pure  skill  and  games  of  skill  plus  strategy  are  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  numerous  than  games  which  involved  the  elements  of  chance, 
pure  strategy  or  chance  and  strategy.  Out  of  the  thirty  games  which 
were  classified,  according  to  definition,  as  games,  fifteen  (approximate¬ 
ly  34%)  were  classed  as  games  of  pure  skill.  In  addition  another  thir¬ 
teen  (29%)  of  the  games  fell  in  the  category  of  skill  plus  strategy 
which,  if  totalled  to  the  former  group  of  games,  i.e.  34%  and  29%  =  63%, 
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shows  that  games  of  pure  skill  and  games  of  skill  plus  strategy  are 
the  majority  of  game  types  to  be  found  among  the  games  of  the  Kwakiutl 
Indians.  Of  the  four  other  games,  only  one  was  considered  to  be  a  game 
which  involved  all  three  elements  of  skill,  strategy  and  chance,  the 
three  remaining  games  were  classed  as  chance. 

Although  play  activities  of  all  types  have  some  relationship  to 
achievement  training,  and  can  be  viewed  as  achievement  models;  games 
involving  achievement  through  skill  are  particularly  forceful  in  de¬ 
monstrating  themselves  as  achievement  models  (Sutton-Smi th ,  1963,  p.  23). 
In  this  study  the  frequency  of  the  various  types  of  games,  particularly 
games  of  pure  skill  and  games  of  skill  plus  strategy,  are  significant 
and  strongly  suggest  that  the  games  can  be  viewed  as  achievement  models 
which  are  reflected  in  the  need  to  achieve  in  the  highly  competitive 
nature  of  the  culture. 

Ethnologists  such  as  Ford  (1941)  realised,  perhaps  not  in  the  terms 
stated  above,  that  games  of  pure  skill  and  games  of  skill  plus  strategy 
were  significant  in  child  training.  Games  of  the  Kwakiutl  such  as  the 
FOREARM-BURN  (32),  THIRD-FINGER-PULL  (30)  and  PULLING-THE-PEG  (31), 
were  described  by  Ford's  informant  who  was  himself,  at  one  time,  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  games.  He  was  able  to  relate  the  relevance  of  such 
games  to  the  children  who  played  them  and  to  the  adults  who  looked  on 
with  apparent  approval. 

The  game  of  THIRD-FINGER-PULL  (30)  was  played  between  two  players 
who  hooked  middle  fingers  and  fixed  themselves  in  a  rigid  position  in 
order  that  they  were  prepared  to  pull  their  opponent  and  force  him  to 
submit.  Sometimes  the  contest  lasted  until  a  finger  was  pulled  out  of 
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joint.  The  game  was  played  around  the  fire  at  night  as  was  the  game  of 
PULLING-THE-PEG  (31).  This  activity  provided  an  opportunity  for  young 
boys  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  withstand  the  heat  of  the  blazing 
fire  as  they  all  sat  around  it  at  night.  A  peg  was  placed  near  the 
fire  and  each  contestant  in  turn  attempted  to  retrieve  the  peg  from  the 
edge  of  the  fire  with  his  teeth.  Perhaps  the  boys  played  several  rounds 
of  the  game  for  the  winner  was  the  youth  who  could  withdraw  the  peg 
from  a  position  nearest  to  the  fire. 

Another  game  demanding  the  agency  of  the  fire  was  the  activity  of 
FOREARM-BURN  (32)  and  was  a  contest  to  see  who,  as  a  result  of  placing 
coals  taken  from  the  fire  on  their  forearm,  could  withstand  the  pain 
of  burning  flesh.  The  winner,  of  course,  was  the  boy  who  could  place 
the  coals  on  his  forearm  without  cries  of  pain,  and  endure  the  painful 
process  until  a  scar  was  assured.  Respect  was  gained  through  the  brav¬ 
ery  displayed  by  the  scars  that  remained  on  the  forearm.  After  des¬ 
cribing  the  games.  Ford's  informant  stated:  "If  we  wasn't  brave  and 
couldn't  play  all  these  games  and  be  strong,  they  (the  adults  of  the 
society)  didn't  think  we  was  much  good"  (Ford,  1941,  p.  67).  The  util¬ 
ity  of  such  demonstration  was  limited,  but  pointed,  seeing  that  warfare 
had  extensively  decreased  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  white  administra¬ 
tion  (Codere,  1950,  p.  112),  and  hunting  had  decreased  to  the  point  where 
it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  literature  after  1833  (Codere,  1950,  p.  29). 
Parents,  however,  still  encouraged  their  children,  not  because  skilful 
activities  were  still  necessary  for  their  existence  and  survival,  but 
because  of  the  association  of  bravery  with  prestige.  The  latter  was 
utilized  within  the  society  but  the  method  resembled  a  sabre-tooth 
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curriculum  (Raymond,  1939).  All  realised  that  they  had  to  compete  to 
their  best  ability  for  they  knew  full  well  that  if  they  did  not  they 
would  be  considered  weak,  that  they  would  develop  a  strong  fear  of 
any  would-be  conqueror,  and  that  they  would  suffer  "loss  of  face",  that 
is,  the  loss  of  prestige  they  might  have  once  had. 

The  processes  outlined  in  the  propositions,  namely  (1)  conflict 
which  was  induced  into  children  by  their  interest  in  the  variables 
which  were  involved  in  their  childhood  upbringing,  (2)  curiosity  about 
achievement  which  was  induced  by  the  conflict  of  success  or  failure, 

(3)  involvement  which  came  as  a  result  of  the  attempt  to  reduce  con¬ 
flict,  (4)  learning  as  a  result  of  the  involvement  and  (5)  adjustment 
to  the  cultural  pressures  which  initially  gave  rise  to  his  conflict, 
are  illustrated  in  these  games  of  physical  skill.  The  young  males  of 
the  society  assuage  their  conflict  and  their  curiosity  by  personal  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  many  forms  of  the  competitive  game  which  existed  with¬ 
in  their  culture.  By  so  doing  they  learned  what  was  expected  of  them 
and  how  they  were  to  compete  in  order  that  they  could  become  adjusted 
to  the  demands  made  upon  them  within  their  culture.  The  persistent 
practice  of  these  particular  game  types  were,  in  fact,  rehearsals  of 
the  success  style  that  was  demanded  in  the  macrocosm  of  the  culture  it¬ 
self.  Games  of  physical  skill  were  the  practice  of  a  style  "in  which 
success  is  contingent  upon  a  display  of  power,  motor  skill  and  courage" 
(Sutton-Smith,  et  al . ,  1963,  p.  23). 

Similarly,  those  who  persisted  in  the  practice  of  games  which  in¬ 
volved  skill  plus  strategy  would  be  practising  a  style  in  which  success 
was  not  only  based  upon  a  high  level  of  physical  competence  but  also 
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upon  clever  decision  making;  a  requirement  which  was  also  demanded 
within  the  culture.  An  example  was  the  ability,  on  the  part  of  the 
chief,  to  plan,  organise  and  carry  out  a  potlatch  in  such  a  way  that 
the  visitors  would  be  impressed.  The  real  strategy  though,  came  at 
the  time  when  the  holder  of  the  potlatch  attempted  to  humiliate  his 
guests  by  demonstrating  at  a  well  chosen  time,  his  real  wealth.  Thus 
as  contender  for  rank  he  would  ensure  his  supremacy  over  his  guest. 

The  strategy  involved  in  such  a manoeuver was  complex  indeed,  the  tim¬ 
ing  of  forcing  the  guest  to  reveal  the  whole  of  his  fortune  when  the 
host  still  had  property  to  spare  was  guided  by  strategy.  Once  the  guest 
was  forced  to  destroy  his  canoes,  burn  his  houses  and  kill  his  slaves, 
the  contender  for  rank  was  eager  to  step  in  to  destroy  a  copper,  the 
most  valued  currency,  and  claim  the  most  honoured  position  through  the 
amount  of  property  destroyed.  The  action  became  one  which  could  be 
likened  to  the  "paying-out"  of  a  rope  and  leaving  a  sufficient  length 
to  tie  the  end  in  order  that  its  position  was  secured.  The  rational 
choice  and  the  consequent  decision  was  utilised  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
the  best  results.  Not  only  was  this  apparent  in  the  potlatch  system, 
but  was  evident  in  many  phases  of  Kwakiutl  life  including  games,  in  an 
attempt  "to  make  one's  name  good." 

Games  which  involved  such  a  characteristic  of  decision  making  in¬ 
cluded,  among  others,  KINXE  (6),  WAWIGWALAHAISA  (23)  and  PUSHING  (24). 
These  activities  were  good  examples  of  games  involving  a  quality  of 
strategy  where  a  rational  decision  to  react  according  to  the  situation 
as  it  presented  itself  was  apparent.  PUSHING  (24)  involved  such  strat¬ 
egy.  Strong  young  men  of  the  village  divided  themselves  into  two  teams 
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and  stood  thirty  yards  apart,  usually  on  a  beach  or  in  a  clearing  in 
the  forest.  Five  men  held  a  large  canoe  mast  at  its  lower  end  so  that 
the  mast  was  in  a  horizontal  position  with  the  thin  end  of  the  mast 
pointing  towards  the  opponents.  On  a  given  signal  they  advanced  towards 
the  awaiting  opposition  with  the  express  purpose  of  hitting  them  with 
the  mast  and  penetrating  their  line  of  defense.  The  defenders,  on  the 
other  hand,  attempted  to  control  the  advance  by  grasping  the  thin  end 
of  the  mast.  If  the  two  teams  met  and  the  advancement  was  slowed  or 
even  stopped,  both  teams  pushed  one  another  in  order  to  gain  ground. 

The  teams  attempted  all  kinds  of  plans  in  order  to  gain  an  advantage 
over  their  opponents.  At  times  they  would  relax  their  pressure  and 
quickly  perform  a  pivotal  action  so  that  they  were  pulling  on  the  mast 
instead  of  pushing  their  opponents.  At  other  times,  according  to  Boas 
(1966,  p.  399),  the  youths  reverted  to  the  pulling  of  legs  and  to  tick¬ 
ling  in  an  attempt  to  place  the  opposition  at  a  disadvantage.  This  is 
a  good  example  of  a  game  of  competition  which  required  an  element  of 
cooperation.  The  fact  that  youths  of  the  village  worked  together  as  a 
team  demonstrated  that  perhaps  a  development  in  social  learning  had 
taken  place  by  the  time  the  young  boys  had  reached  puberty  and  beyond. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  game  was  played  by  older  boys,  and  younger  boys 
seemed  to  have  been  excluded  from  such  activities,  perhaps  on  the  grounds 
that  they  were  not  strong  enough  or  big  enough  to  play  in  such  an  ob¬ 
viously  boisterous  game  as  PUSHING.  In  addition,  it  can  be  conjectured 
that  the  strategies  involved  in  such  a  game  were  more  complex  and  could 
only  be  played  by  boys  who  were  old  enough  to  comprehend  the  game- 
structured  demands  or  for  them  to  cooperate  with  one  another  to  the 
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degree  that  was  adequate  for  success  in  winning  the  game. 

While  games  of  pure  skill  and  games  of  skill  and  strategy  domin¬ 
ated  the  game  types,  games  of  pure  strategy  were  not  to  be  found.  The 
reason  for  this  absence  may  be  a  complex  one  and  appears  to  demand  more 
data  than  are  available.  However,  Roberts,  Sutton-Smith  and  Kozelka 
(1963)  in  their  study  "Strategy  in  Games  and  Folk  Tales,"  suggested 
that  games  of  pure  strategy  were  linked  with  obedience  and  cultural 
complexity.  They  speculated  that  cultural  inventories  of  child-training 
procedures  would  have  a  probable  order  of  appearance  as  follows: 

(a)  nurturance  and  self  reliance  with  no  games,  (b)  independence, 
responsibility,  and  achievement  with  games  of  physical  skill  and  games 
of  chance,  and  (c)  obedience  with  games  of  strategy  (Roberts,  Sutton- 
Smith  and  Kozelka, 1963,  p.  198). 

If  these  ordered  inventories  of  child-training  are  true,  then  the 
existence  of  games  of  strategy  in  younger  children  is  unexpected,  but 
the  absence  of  games  of  pure  strategy  in  older  children  and  adults  is 
somewhat  puzzling,  and  no  constructive  reason  can  be  suggested. 

Thus  in  summary  it  can  be  seen  that  the  combination  of  skill  plus 
strategy  was  particularly  meaningful  in  that  not  only  was  physical  skill 
required  but  also  the  expression  of  intellectual  capacity  was  exercised 
in  a  situation  where  achievement  depended  upon  those  very  elements  which 
could  be  controlled,  unlike  chance  which  had  no  outcome  that  could  have 
been  foreseen. 

In  considering  games  of  chance  it  was  noticed,  as  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  that  this  classification  produced  a  significantly  smaller  number 
of  games  than  the  category  of  skill  and  skill  plus  strategy.  In  addition, 
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games  of  strategy  plus  chance  were  not  found  to  be  in  the  culture  under 
examination.  The  playing  of  a  game  of  chance  according  to  Sutton-Smith 
£t_al_.  (1963)  was  "the  practice  of  a  style  in  which  success  would  be 
contingent  upon  the  influence  of  the  player's  fortune"  (1963,  p.  22). 

Games  of  chance  did  not  appear  to  fulfil  the  requirements  that  are 
necessary  for  the  rehearsal  of  the  success  style  that  meets  the  demands 
of  the  Kwakiutl  culture  in  the  same  way  that  games  of  pure  skill  and 
games  of  skill  plus  strategy  succeeded  in  doing.  The  fact  that  few 
games  of  chance  are  found  is  supportive  of  the  speculation  that  the 
nature  of  the  game  did  not  create  the  situation  necessary  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  physical  and  intellectual  skills  needed  for  the  gradual  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  culture. 

This  particular  game  type  of  chance  is  associated  with  high  resp¬ 
onsibility  training,  punishment  for  the  display  of  initiative  and  a  be¬ 
lief  in  the  benevolence  of  the  gods.  In  addition,  Roberts  and  Sutton- 
Smith  (1963,  1966)  found  with  repeated  frequency  that  these  game  types 
were  played  by  members  of  lower  status  groups.  The  data  concerning  the 
Kwakiutl  culture  has  shown  that  both  sexes  shared  responsibilities  with¬ 
in  the  cultural  setting.  The  women  of  the  household  were  responsible 
for  the  domestic  duties,  while  the  men  of  the  family  were  fishermen  and 
hunters  and  were  expected  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  feeding  the 
household.  A  routine  responsibility  of  training  was  apparent  and  an 
eagerness  to  train  young  boys  in  the  ways  of  the  culture  was  seen  to 
exist.  The  sudden  transition  from  girlhood  to  womanhood  demonstrated 
the  ease  with  which  responsibility  was  accepted  when,  at  puberty,  the 
girl  commenced  to  look  after  herself  and  await  her  marriage  to  an 
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eligible  brave.  Although  no  formal  training  was  described  in  the  lit¬ 
erature  that  was  available,  training  may  be  assumed  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  home  in  order  that  the  young  woman  could  so  readily  accept  the 
sudden  responsibilities  that  were  thrust  upon  her. 

Despite  the  fact  that  religion  and  the  belief  in  the  gods  was  pre¬ 
valent,  the  exact  relationship  that  the  Kwakiutl  had  with  their  gods 
was  difficult  to  establish.  However,  "there  appeared  to  be  a  belief 
in  a  series  of  powers  over  which  men  could  obtain  control"  (Mead,  1937, 
p.  500).  This  control  and  the  ability  of  the  Kwakiutl  to  handle  it 
may  have  been  a  contributing  factor  to  the  significant  absence  of  games 
of  chance.  Roberts  and  Sutton-Smith  in  their  paper  "Cross-Cultural 
Correlates  of  Games  of  Chance"  (1966)  have  shown  that  games  tend  to 
occur  in  the 

...presence  of  antecedent  conflict,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  sex,  aggression,  achievement,  and  possibly 
responsibility,  and  a  life  situation  where  favourable 
and  unfavourable  outcomes  may  occur  in  an  uncertain  way, 
not  easily  controlled  by  either  physical  skill  or  strat¬ 
egy,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  environmental  setting, 
food  production,  social  and  political  interaction, 
marriage,  war  and  religion  (Roberts  and  Sutton-Smith, 

1966,  p.  143). 

These  features,  it  must  be  noted,  are  not  present  in  the  Kwakiutl  cul¬ 
ture,  and  in  fact  the  opposite  was  apparent  in  many  instances.  It  has 
been  stressed  that  games  of  physical  skill  and  games  of  strategy  were 
predominant  and  reflected  the  very  skills  that  were  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  culture.  The  environmental  setting  and  food  production  re¬ 
quired  skill  to  accommodate  what  nature  had  to  offer,  and  to  seek 
methods  with  which  to  accumulate  sufficient  quantities  of  food  from  the 
sea  and  the  rivers.  Social  and  political  interaction  were  such  that 
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mobility,  in  terms  of  rank,  was  sought  through  skilful  and  strategic 
action.  Marriage  was  usually  exogamous  and  created  little  friction, 
as  partners  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  equal  rank.  War  was 
not  considered  to  be  of  major  importance  except  to  create  and  maintain 
a  name  worthy  of  the  warlike  facade  that  the  Kwakiutl  strove  to  present. 
In  terms  of  religion  the  Kwakiutl  believed  that  they  had  control  over 
the  gods  and  did  not  have  to  rely  on  the  whims  of  gods  for  possible 
good  fortune. 

The  absence  of  games  of  chance  may  also  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
(1)  the  Kwakiutl  did  not  in  actual  fact  play  games  of  chance  for  the 
reasons  given  above,  or  (2)  the  ethnographers  did  not  include  the  games 
of  chance  they  saw  when  describing  the  culture  at  first  hand. 

In  summary,  it  was  seen  that  a  positive  and  strong  relationship 
existed  between  play  activities  and  achievement  training.  In  addition, 
play  activities,  notably  games,  could  be  viewed  as  achievement  models, 
especially  those  games  which  involved  pure  skill  and  skill  plus  strat¬ 
egy.  The  data  in  this  study,  however,  did  not  support  the  proposition 
that  play  activities  classed  as  games  of  chance  could  be  viewed  as 
achievement  models,  as  insufficient  data  were  found  in  this  culture 
to  substantiate  that  relationship.  In  addition,  the  nature  of  the  game 
was  considered  in  relation  to  the  cultural  characteristics  and  it  was 
concluded  that  these  characteristics  as  mentioned  on  page  70  were  not 
conducive  to  the  existence  of  games  of  chance. 

The  data  also  provided  information  which  demonstrated  that  the 
potlatch  system  played  a  major  part  in  the  achievement,  loss,  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  status.  It  also  demonstrated  that  the  society  created  a  small 
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number  of  prestige  positions  which  caused  the  people  to  be  highly  com¬ 
petitive  and  obsessed  with  the  acquisition  of  power  and  station. 

The  data  which  were  also  gathered  supported  the  view  that  the 
play  activities  of  the  Kwakiutl  might  be  considered  as  a  microcosmic 
phenomenon  of  the  macrocosm  of  the  life  style  of  the  people.  The  play 
activities  were  observed  as  staged  and  scaled-down  models  of  the  cul¬ 
ture.  The  play  situation  and  in  particular  the  game  scaled  down  the 
competition  that  children  faced,  and  winning  and  losing  became  more 
assimilable.  Games,  and  especially  those  activities  classed  as  pas¬ 
times,  were  methods  of  teaching  the  child  to  compare  and  absorb  the 
complexities  about  the  system  in  which  he  found  himself.  They  served 
to  convey  information  to  the  participants  without  complication  or  un¬ 
due  anxiety.  Winning  the  game  was  important  and  was  demanded  by  the 
Kwakiutl.  In  order  that  one  could  win,  however,  another  was  forced  to 
lose.  In  the  game,  losing  in  interpersonal  competition,  was  readily 
accepted  and  accommodated  by  the  child,  when  it  was  known  that  victory 
could  possibly  occur  when  the  game  was  played  again. 

Observations  were  noted  when  the  data  were  presented  in  order  that 
the  findings  of  the  study  could,  in  some  way,  be  related  to  the  North 
American  society  today.  The  following  points  are  suggested: 

(1)  In  both  societies  the  competitive  nature  of  the  life  style 
was  most  obvious  as  seen  in  the  aspirations  for  status  and  prestige 
among  the  average  Kwakiutl  and  modern  American.  The  aspirations  in 
particular  were  seen  in  terms  of  "Various  status  indices"  which  appeared 
in  the  form  of  material  wealth  such  as  houses,  possessions  and  as  roles 
of  high  prestige  such  as  "Chief"  for  the  Kwakiutl,  and  "Executive"  for 
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the  North  American. 

(2)  In  order  to  demonstrate  status  the  application  of  Veblen's3 
"Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class"  is  in  order.  Driver  saw  the  same  type 
of  behaviour  patterns  appear  among  the  coastal  tribes  as  Veblen  saw 
in  American  society: 

The  white  skin  which  resulted  from  lack  of  sunshine, 
and  the  general  delicateness  of  physique  brought  pres¬ 
tige.  Thorstein  Veblen's  theory  of  the  leisure  class 
fits  the  situation  exactly  (Driver,  1941,  p.  25). 

A  similar  demonstration  was  pointed  out  by  Farb: 

During  the  years  of  the  Great  Depression  in  the  United 
States,  women  tried  to  maintain  pale  complexions  to 
show  they  did  not  rank  so  low  that  they  had  to  labour 
out  of  doors  (1968,  p.  140). 

Further  demonstrations  of  "conspicuous  consumption"  and  the  quest  for 
prestige  was  demonstrated  in  the  burning  of  a  house  or  canoe  in  a  final 
bid  for  glory.  A  similar  situation  is  noted  by  Reisman  when  he  ob¬ 
served  the  "average  American"  as  seeing  himself  as  one  who: 

...emphasises  business  rivalry,  sex  and  status  jealousy 
...(and  is)  primarily  interested  in  the  display  of  wealth 
and  status  (1969,  p.  227), 

(3)  The  study  has  used  a  modern-day  classification  system  which 
has  been  applied  to  a  culture  of  the  past.  By  all  ethnographic  accounts 
games  of  pure  skill  and  games  of  skill  plus  strategy  were  found  to  dom¬ 
inate  play  activites.  Games  of  this  nature  are  also  prevalent  in  North 
American  society  as  shown  in  the  paper  "Game  Involvement  in  Adults" 
(Sutton-Smith,  Roberts  and  Kozelka,  1963). 


3 

A  term  used  by  Thorstein  Veblen  in  his  "Theory  of  the  Leisure 
Class."  It  suggested  that  in  order  to  obtain  or  maintain  one's  prestige 
one  must  display,  in  a  rather  ostentatious  manner,  those  value  symbols 
which  suggest  wealth  and  social  standing  within  the  community. 


. 
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(4)  The  hypothetical  application  of  the  model,  as  set  out  by 
Sutton-Smith,  Roberts  and  Kozelka  (1963),  in  their  paper  "Game  Involve¬ 
ment  in  Adults,"  to  the  Kwakiutl  Indians  has  shown  that  play  activities 
are  also  used  as  models  of  social  learning  as  they  are  in  modern  North 
Ameri  ca. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  play  activities  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians  to  achievement  train¬ 
ing  in  young  members  of  the  culture. 

Of  secondary  importance  was  (1)  the  description  of  the  importance 
of  the  predominant  features  of  the  culture,  (2)  the  description  of  the 
way  in  which  the  play  activities  of  the  culture  might  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  microcosmic  phenomenon  of  the  macrocosm  of  the  life  style 
of  the  people,  and  (3)  the  consideration  of  the  relationship  of  the 
findings  of  this  study  to  the  North  American  society  today. 

The  relationship  of  play  activities  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians  to 
achievement  training  in  the  young  was  found  to  be  positive,  and  in 
many  cases  quite  clear,  while  in  others  subtle  patterns  existed  or  no 
relationship  at  all  could  be  suggested.  Frequency  and  type  of  play 
activity  suggested  a  relationship  such  as  was  found  with  games  of  pure 
skill  and  games  of  skill  plus  strategy.  The  games  that  fell  under  these 
categories  were  numerous,  and  the  nature  of  the  game  was  such  that  the 
competitiveness,  skill  requirement  and  the  recognition  of  a  winner  pro¬ 
vided  numerous  examples  of  achievement  models.  The  frequency  with 
which  the  games  of  pure  skill  appeared  was  paralleled  by  the  culture's 
preoccupation  with  achievement,  and  the  prestige  that  was  sought  from 
participation  and  the  opportunity  to  win  in  the  game  situation. 

The  fact  that  competitiveness  required  the  presence  of  cooperative¬ 
ness  has  been  recognised  by  Mead  (1937)  and  Luschen  (1970)  among  others. 
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and  is  substantiated  in  this  study.  The  number  of  amusements,  for 
example,  demonstrated  that  cooperative  play  activities  existed  in 
this  highly  competitive  society.  Cooperation  among  team  members  in 
the  amusement  and  miming  activities  such  as  THE  FISH  TRAP  (24)  and 
MAYQHLA  (28)  were  most  obvious  and  served  to  practise  working  together 
for  the  good  of  the  team  in  their  demonstration. 

While  the  need  of  cooperative  play  activities  was  present  among 
the  Kwakiutl,  amusements  and  mimicry  served  as  functional  activities 
which  demonstrated  less  of  achievement  models  and  more  of  a  general 
learning  situation  in  which  children  used  their  free  time  in  a  relaxed 
way  which  was  meaningful  to  them  and  reassuring  to  their  parents.  At 
times  this  demonstrated  an  awareness  of  adult  life,  and  had  an  encul- 
turative  value  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the  culture. 

The  frequency  and  type  of  play  activity  suggested  that  a  positive 
relationship  could  be  assumed  between  games  of  pure  skill,  games  of 
skill  plus  strategy,  and  achievement  training.  The  relationship  is 
one  where  play  activities  can  be  viewed  as  achievement  models,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  which  represent  achievement  through  games  of  skill  and 
games  of  skill  plus  strategy. 

It  was  evident  that  games  which  fell  under  the  categories  of  chance, 
strategy  plus  chance,  and  pure  strategy  were  non-existent  or  few  in 
number.  The  absence  of  such  games  cannot  be  used  to  refute  the  pro¬ 
positions  as  it  was  felt  that  the  lack  of  such  evidence  could  have  been 
due  to  the  specificity  of  this  study.  Games  of  chance  and  games  of 
strategy  plus  chance,  were  not  considered  as  important  in  the  process 
of  social  learning  to  the  people  of  this  culture,  as  were  games  of  skill 
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and  games  of  skill  plus  strategy.  Whereas,  the  former  group  of  games 
was  related  to  obedience  and  responsibility,  the  latter  group  empha¬ 
sised  achievement  training,  and  the  realisation  that  adult  aspirations 
could  take  place  in  a  more  direct  way.  This  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  obedience  and  responsibility  were  not  considered  important  in 
child  rearing  practices. 

In  describing  the  importance  of  the  predominant  features  of  the 
culture,  it  was  found  that  the  potlatch  and  the  resulting  social  struc¬ 
ture  was  one  in  which  each  member  of  the  society  was  individually 
classed,  and  no  two  people  were  assumed  to  have  the  same  status.  The 
significance  of  such  a  structure  was  that  each  member  of  the  Kwakiutl 
society  was  forced  to  seek  prestige  through  competition.  Individuals 
and  groups  attempted  to  fulfil  the  responsibilities  of  their  respective 
positions  and  the  opportunity  of  raising  one's  own  status  came  as  a 
result  of  a  job  well  done.  The  act  of  competing  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  expectations  of  the  village  chief,  or  the  host  of  the  potlatch, 
was  based  on  the  artificial  scarcity  of  titles.  The  apparent  shortage 
of  positions  and  the  excess  of  people  to  fill  them  brought  its  own 
competition.  The  realisation  of  this  fact  by  adults  was  sufficiently 
intense  to  encourage  children  to  seek  achievement  and  prestige  through 
competi tion. 

It  was  possible  to  consider  the  games  of  the  Kwakiutl  as  a  model 
of  the  life  style  of  the  people,  especially  for  the  children  of  the 
culture.  The  fact  that  the  game  became  a  scaled-down  model  of  the 
real  life  situation  enhanced  the  chances  of  the  child  being  able  to 
accommodate  conflict  (the  acquisition  of  prestige  and  success,  and 
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the  fear  of  losing)  with  which  he  was  forced  to  face  as  an  adult.  In 
addition  to  the  model  helping  the  child  to  accommodate  a  loss  of  pres¬ 
tige,  the  nature  of  the  game  replicated  the  attitudes  of  the  macrocosm, 
where  many  elements  of  the  game  were  rehearsals  for  a  life  style  where 
success  was  contingent  upon  the  elements  that  were  required  in  the  games 
of  pure  skill  and  the  games  of  skill  plus  strategy.  It  was  considered 
that  games  of  chance  did  not  fulfil  the  requirement  in  the  same  way  as 
did  games  of  skill  and  games  of  skill  plus  strategy,  and  were  not  ef¬ 
fective  rehearsals  of  the  success  style  that  met  the  demands  of  the 
culture.  Furthermore  it  was  found  that  games  of  chance  were  noted  to 
be  present  in  cultures  where  there  was  a  degree  of  uncertainty  found 
among  the  characteristics  of  the  culture,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
environmental  setting,  food  production,  social  and  political  inter¬ 
action,  marriage,  war  and  religion.  These  areas  were  not  considered 
uncertain  for  the  Kwakiutl  and  thus  provided  some  explanation  for  the 
lack  of  games  involving  chance. 

An  effort  was  made  to  relate,  where  possible,  the  findings  of 
this  study  to  the  North  American  of  today.  The  following  similarities 
were  observed: 

(1)  In  both  societies  the  competitive  nature  of  the  life  style 
was  most  obvious  as  seen  in  the  aspirations  for  status  and  prestige. 

(2)  The  aspirations  of  both  societies  were  in  terms  of  "status 
indices,"  which  appeared  in  the  form  of  material  wealth  such  as  houses, 
possessions  and  roles  of  high  prestige  relative  to  the  culture  and  in 
other  immaterial  possessions. 

(3)  In  order  to  demonstrate  status,  various  "conspicuous  actions" 
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were  noticed  to  have  taken  place,  in  order  that  the  demonstrator  was 
assured  of  his  position.  Such  "conspicuous  consumption"  among  the 
Kwakiutl  was  demonstrated  in  the  burning  of  a  house,  or  a  canoe,  in 
the  final  bid  for  glory.  A  similar  situation  in  today's  society  is 
an  emphasis  on  business  rivalry,  sex  and  status  jealousy,  and  the  dis¬ 
play  of  wealth  and  station. 

(4)  Games  of  pure  skill  and  games  of  skill  plus  strategy  as  de¬ 
fined  in  this  study,  were  seen  to  predominate  in  both  societies. 

(5)  Games  of  physical  skill  were  used  in  both  societies  as 
models  for  social  learning. 

Recommendati ons 

The  hypothesis  used  in  this  study  was  quite  recently  developed 
by  Roberts  and  Sutton-Smi th ,  and  was  tested  by  the  authors  against  mod¬ 
ern  and  primitive  cultures. 

This  particular  study  has  applied  this  modern-day  proposition  to 
a  culture  which  has  long  since  died.  Glassford  recognised  the  fact 
that  "Roberts  and  Sutton-Smi th  derived  their  hypothesis  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  intervening  variable  of  the  types  of  achievement  empha¬ 
sised  in  a  particular  society"  (1971,  p.  121).  It  is  believed  that 
this  study  is  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  to  verify  the  findings  of 
the  original  conflict-encul turation  hypothesis,  by  applying  its  accom¬ 
panying  propositions  to  a  specific  culture. 

Further  studies  of  the  conflict-encul turation  hypothesis  by  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  other  cultures,  which  are  considered  cooperative  or  competitive. 
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would  be  most  valuable.  By  comparing  and  contrasting  these  different 
cultures  with  more  detailed  data,  the  hypothesis  of  Roberts,  Sutton- 
Smith  et  al .  would  be  more  readily  substantiated. 
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APPENDIX  A 

GAMES  OF  THE  KWAKIUTL  CULTURE 

The  following  list  of  games  was  classified  into  amusements,  mimi¬ 
cry,  dance,  games  of  pure  skill,  games  of  skill  and  strategy,  games  of 
skill,  strategy  and  chance,  games  of  chance,  games  of  pure  strategy 
and  games  of  strategy  and  chance.  The  classification  was  therefore 
an  elaboration  of  the  classification  used  in  the  paper  "Game  Involve¬ 
ment  in  Adults"  by  Sutton-Smi th ,  Roberts  and  Kozelka,  (1963). 

The  games  will  be  described  in  the  past  tense  as  very  few  of  the 
games  are  now  played.  The  games  will  be  numbered  in  order  that  they 
can  easily  be  referred  to  when  reading  the  study. 

QUAQUATSEWAIN  (1).  (Pure  Skill)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  397.  Culin,  1902,  p.  786). 

A  short  stick  was  driven  into  the  ground,  to  the  top  of  which  was 

suspended  a  horizontal  ring.  The  players,  who  were  usually  girls, 

held  a  handful  of  cedar  sticks  high  above  the  horizontal  ring,  and 
were  immediately  blindfolded.  The  object  of  the  game  was  to  drop  as 
many  sticks  through  the  ring  as  possible. 

MENA  (2).  (Skill  and  Strategy)  (Boas,  p.  397.  Culin,  1902,  p.  785). 

A  large  number  of  sticks  about  the  size  of  wooden  matches  were 
placed  parallel  to  one  another  and  in  one  row.  Three  players  arranged 

themselves  so  that  one  player  knelt  facing  the  sticks  while  the  subject 

of  the  game  attempted  to  pick  up  one  stick  at  a  time  as  the  former 
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player  kept  time  by  counting  "one,  one,  one...".  Meanwhile  a  third 
player  stood  behind  the  player  picking  up  the  sticks  and  holding  his 
breath.  The  object  of  the  game  was  to  pick  up  as  many  sticks  as  pos¬ 
sible  before  being  compelled  to  draw  breath. 

LUKIA  (3).  (Pure  Skill)  (Culin,  1902,  p.  725). 

This  game  was  played  with  ovate  stones  which  were  shaped  in  such  a 
way  that  when  they  fell  after  they  had  been  thrown  they  would  remain 
where  they  had  fallen.  The  fame  was  played  between  two  teams,  and  each 
member  of  the  team  was  given  a  stone.  Each  began  in  turn  and  played 
alternately.  The  object  was  to  get  nearest  to  the  mark  which  had  been 
erected  beforehand.  It  was  allowable  to  drive  an  opponent's  stone  by 
striking  it  with  one's  own  stone.  The  side  to  win  was  the  side  who 
first  achieved  10  points.  Culin,  however,  does  not  mention  how  the 
points  were  scored. 

STONEPUTTING  (4).  (Skill  and  Strategy)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  389). 

Boas  described  a  similar  game  to  LUKIA  (3)  in  which  small  groups, 
while  sitting  by  the  river  fishing,  would  select  stones  of  suitable 
shape  and  size.  The  game  was  played  between  two  teams,  who  set  up  a 
target  which  was  usually  a  large  stone  at  the  end  of  a  rounded  gravel 
bed.  The  object  of  the  game  was  to  set  the  throwing  stones  as  near  to 
the  target  as  possible.  If  a  stone  fell  right  on  the  target  stone  it 
counted  four,  and  if  two  stones  of  opposing  teams  fell  equidistant  from 
the  target  they  did  not  count.  Boas  reports: 
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When  one  man  throws  and  does  not  reach  as  far  as  the 
one  who  has  thrown  before  him,  they  should  "Farther". 

If  he  hits  nearer  than  the  first,  they  shout,  "Beat 
it."  The  stone  that  falls  nearest  to  the  target  wins 
the  game  (Boas,  1966,  p.  389). 

When  each  team  had  gained  nine  points,  they  threw  at  the  target  from 
one  and  one-half  times  the  original  distance  which  was  reported  to  have 
been  two  metres. 


DSICHDSKIA  (5).  (Skill)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  396.  Culin,  1902,  p.  559). 

The  bones  of  mammals  caught  in  the  hunt  served  many  purposes,  one 
of  which  was  the  use  of  the  femur  of  a  seal  in  the  game  of  DSICHDSKIA. 
Boas  called  the  game  "cup  and  ball."  It  was  played  by  balancing  the 
bone  on  a  stick.  The  bone  was  then  hurled  into  the  air  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  catch  the  bone  on  the  stick  again.  Heavy  bets  were  made  on 
this  game  and  sometime  canoes,  coppers,  slaves  and  even  women  were  used 
as  wagers.  Scores  were  sometimes  kept,  but  the  game  appears  to  have 
been  played  for  amusement. 

KINXE  (6).  (Skill  and  Strategy)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  390.  Culin,  1902,  p.  520. 

Curtis,  1915,  p.  49). 

This  game  was  well  documented  in  the  literature  and  was  known  by 
different  names;  Boas  called  it  KANE,  while  Curtis  called  it  KYINHYA. 

The  game  was  played  between  two  opposing  teams,  each  player  of  which 
was  equipped  with  a  ring  made  from  flat  rings  of  cedar  split  into  two, 
and  a  stick  four  to  eight  feet  long  or  more  according  to  taste,  and 
made  of  willow,  partly  peeled  for  distinguishing  purposes.  The  rings 
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were  roughly  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  binding  was  two  inches 
wide  and  almost  an  inch  thick.  The  game  was  played  in  a  clearing  or 
on  a  beach  where  the  two  teams  stood  facing  each  other,  where  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  game  was  to  throw  the  rings  and  catch  them  on  the  sticks. 
Good  players  were  able  to  throw  the  rings  low  and  with  great  speed 
while  other  members  of  the  team  threw  their  rings  high  into  the  air. 

Boas  reported  a  variation  of  the  game  and  described  the  players 
equipped  with  two  sticks,  one  slightly  shorter  than  the  other.  He  also 
described  the  players  as  having  only  four  rings,  which,  when  thrown  and 
caught  by  the  opposing  team,  were  returned  by  pursuing  the  throwers 
attempting  to  hit  them  with  the  rings.  The  game  was  played  by  boys 
and  was  reported  to  be  played  principally  at  Knight  Inlet  during  the 
olachen  run.  The  game,  said  Curtis  (1915,  p.  49),  was  "exceedingly 
disorderly  and  rough,  the  object  being  to  make  someone  cry  with  pain." 

LAUAIU  (7).  (Pure  Skill)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  390.  Boas  and  Hunt,  1905, 

p.  296.  Culin,  1902,  p.  521). 

This  game  was  reported  in  three  different  reports,  one  of  which 
was  a  record  of  the  mythology  of  the  Kwakiutl  people.  The  game  was 
played  with  stone  rings  which  were  rolled  along  the  ground  and  missiles 
which  were  usually  spears  and  sometimes  arrows,  were  shot  at  the  moving 
targets.  The  stones  were  referred  to  in  Boas  and  Hunt  (1905,  p.  296) 
as  gambling  stones,  but  the  game  was  not  of  that  nature;  the  stones 
were  merely  targets.  Each  stone  was  given  a  name:  "mist-covered 
gambling  stone,"  "rainbow  gambling  stone,"  "cloud-covered  gambling 
stone,"  "carrier  of  the  world  gambling  stone."  The  members  of  each 
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team  were  also  given  names.  No  points  were  awarded  but  winners  were 
decided  on  the  basis  of  their  accuracy  in  shooting  the  missiles  through 
the  moving  target. 

ALAXWA  (8).  (Skill,  Strategy  and  Chance)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  391.  Culin, 

1902,  p.  321). 

The  game  of  ALAXWA  was  considered  the  only  game  which  possessed 

the  three  elements  of  skill,  strategy  and  chance.  This  game  was  played 

with  two  pairs  of  small  bones,  each  consisting  of  one  trump  and  one 

ordinary  bone.  One  pair  belonged  to  one  of  the  two  parties  playing 

the  game.  The  object  of  the  game  was  to  guess  where  the  trumps  were 

hidden.  The  two  bones  were  hidden  in  the  hands  of  two  of  the  players 

on  one  side,  while  the  opposite  team  attempted  to  guess  where  the  bones 

lay.  The  players  displayed  skill  and  cunning  and  moved  their  hands 

sideways,  outward  and  inward. 

They  know  how  to  exchange  the  bones  quickly  when  the 
hands  touch  each  other.  Others  move  their  hands,  not 
sideways,  but  forward  and  back;  and  when  the  hands 
strike  the  chest,  they  let  the  bone  jump  back  from  the 
chest  into  the  other  hand.  They  believe  that  the  hand 
which  holds  the  trump  moves  a  little  more  slowly  than 
the  other  hand  and  by  this  sign  regulate  their  guesses 
(Boas,  1966,  p.  391). 

A  player  called  the  "pointer"  was  nominated  to  represent  each  of 
two  teams.  He  took  two  bones  and  separated  them  by  placing  one  in  each 
hand,  and  lowered  his  hands  to  a  resting  position  on  his  knee.  The 
first  pointer  then  pointed  with  his  thumb  and  the  second  pointer  fol¬ 
lowed  and  they  then  both  revealed  their  hand.  The  pointer  who  lost 
passed  the  bones  to  one  of  the  poorest  players  of  the  game  because 
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"they  always  let  the  poorest  players  open  the  game"  (Boas,  1966,  p. 
391).  Players  were  always  paired  off  against  each  other,  so  that  they 
staked  against  each  other,  but  on  occasions  one  player  staked  against 
several  other  players.  There  were  four  possible  positions  for  trumps, 
which  were  indicated  by  certain  gestures  of  the  fingers.  When  a  cor¬ 
rect  guess  occurred,  a  tally  stick  was  given  to  the  guesser,  the  game 
ended  when  10  tally  sticks  had  been  taken. 

EIBAYU  (9).  (Chance)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  396.  Culin,  1902,  p.  196). 

The  word  EIBAYU  meant  "of  pinching".  Pinching  referred  to  the  die 
which  narrowed  off  towards  one  end.  This  end  of  the  die  was  held  be¬ 
tween  the  finger  and  thumb  after  they  had  been  wetted  carefully  with 
the  tongue.  The  die  was  held  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  have  been 
"pinched"  and  by  so  doing  was  projected  high  into  the  air.  When  the 
die  came  to  rest  the  cast  was  counted  according  to  the  side  of  the  die 
that  was  down.  The  lower  side  of  the  die  counted  four,  front  and  back, 
one  each. 

LIPA  or  LIBAYU  (10).  (Chance)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  396.  Curtis,  1915,  p.  47). 

The  game  was  described  in  detail  by  Boas,  who  pointed  out  that  it 
was  not  played  before  1860.  It  was  essentially  a  gambling  game  which 
required  forty  polished  sticks,  each  eight  riches  long  and  the  diameter 
of  a  pencil  (three-eighths  inch).  Among  the  sticks  were  four  sets  of 
four  coloured  sticks  with  red,  white,  blue  and  black  rings  marked  on 
them.  The  coloured  sticks  had  animal  names,  and  some  of  the  sticks 
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were  "trump  sticks."  Mats  were  spread  on  a  floor  of  boards  which 
stretched  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  raised  at  the  edge  nearest  the 
fire  so  as  to  present  a  sloping  surface. 

Groups  of  four  played  the  game,  each  selecting  a  coloured  suit, 
which  would  be  his  throughout  the  game.  One  player  held  the  entire 
"pack  of  rods"  and  drew  one  from  the  centre,  and  threw  it  against  the 
mat.  If  that  rod  was  one  of  the  coloured  rods,  then  a  point  went  to 
the  man  who  chose  that  colour  at  the  commencement  of  the  game.  The 
object  of  the  game  was  to  get  seven  points  by  guessing  the  changes  of 
the  colours  in  the  bunch  of  sticks.  Points  are  not  given  for  right 
guesses  but  for  the  wrong  guesses  of  the  opponent. 

SAIKYAKAUS  (11).  (Pure  Skill)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  388.  Curtis,  1915,  p.  49. 

Ford,  1941,  p.  71). 

This  was  a  game  which  was  played  on  the  beaches  with  spears  which 
were  made  from  salmonberry  sticks  and  tipped  with  deer  shin  bones.  The 
players  sat  twenty  feet  from  a  pile  of  kelp  which  they  had  gathered. 

Two  heads  of  kelp  were  cut  off  by  each  party,  close  to  the  neck.  These 
were  known  as  the  chiefs  and  were  covered  by  smaller  kelps  which  in  turn 
were  covered  with  a  light  sprinkling  of  sand.  The  players,  one  at  a 
time,  stood  and  aimed  to  transfix  one  of  the  bladders  in  the  hope  of 
it  being  the  "chief."  If  the  player  failed  to  retrieve  one  of  the 
kelps  he  retired  from  the  game.  When  all  the  pieces  of  kelp  which  pro¬ 
tected  the  "chief"  were  removed,  this  important  kelp  was  left  and  the 
winner  was  the  player  who  was  skilful  enough  to  secure  the  "chief"  on 
his  spear. 
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TCIYGADA  (12).  (Pure  Skill)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  388.  Culin,  1902,  p.  518). 

A  target  was  set  up  which  consisted  of  a  board  four  feet  high  and 
three  inches  wide.  A  group  of  usually  older  people  stood  at  a  distance 
and  shot  arrows  at  a  target.  The  arrows  were  blunt  and  were  therefore 
retrievable,  and  could  be  used  again.  Beginning  at  one  end  of  a  line 
contestants  fired  at  the  target,  and  if  a  competitor  missed  the  target, 
he  gave  up  his  arrow  to  those  who  hit  the  target. 

XATXADIDA  or  TLUMBA  (13).  (Pure  Skill)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  388.  Culin,  1902, 

p.  578.  Curtis,  1915,  p.  48). 

A  flat  cedar  strip  two  inches  wide  and  thick  enough  to  be  firm, 
yet  vibrant,  was  fixed  into  an  upright  position  so  as  to  stand  about 
a  foot  above  the  surface.  The  players  stood  some  distance  from  the 
target  (twelve  to  fifteen  feet),  and  launched  a  four  foot  wooden  mis¬ 
sile  consisting  of  a  round  shaft  that  terminated  in  a  head  six  inches 
long  and  one  inch  square.  This  head  just  overbalanced  the  shaft  in 
such  a  way  that,  when  thrown  at  the  target,  the  missile  struck  the 
vibrant  board  and  sprang  back.  The  player  attempted  to  catch  the  mis¬ 
sile  on  its  return.  Points  were  given  to  the  player  whose  throw,  bounce 
and  catch  were  successful.  When  the  throwing  stick  hit  the  target, 
touched  its  top,  and  rested  on  top  of  it,  it  counted  ten  points. 

CATS1  CRADLE  (14).  (Amusement)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  396). 

Boas  reported  that  this  amusement  was  played  by  "women,  youths  and 
idlers."  No  other  references  were  made  by  other  writers  to  this  pastime. 
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However,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  pastime  could  have  possibly 
involved  intricate  string  designs,  which  either  represented  mythical 
and  real  animals,  and  were  the  means  with  which  stories  could  be  told. 
When  the  development  of  the  culture  is  considered  and  the  intricate 
designs  of  weaving  and  carving  are  visible,  one  could  assume  that  cats' 
cradle  could  have  developed  equally  as  well. 

BATTLEDORE  and  SHUTTLECOCK  (15).  (Skill)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  396). 

This  game  was  played  mostly  by  women  and  girls.  The  battledore 
was  made  of  three  thin  cedar  boards  tied  together  with  cedar  bark, 
which  in  turn,  was  bound  to  sticks  which  formed  the  handle.  The  shuttle¬ 
cock  was  made  from  the  feathers  of  a  mallard  duck  with  a  base  of  elder 
wood.  The  object  of  the  game  was  to  keep  the  shuttlecock  in  the  air 
as  long  as  possible.  It  was  not  played  with  a  net,  yet  the  score  was 
kept  of  the  number  of  times  the  shuttlecock  was  batted  into  the  air. 

Bets  were  also  placed  when  this  game  was  played. 

MOQWA  (16).  (Chance)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  395). 

This  game  was  one  of  the  few  games  which  was  described  in  connection 
with  the  potlatch.  The  object  of  the  game  was  to  guess  who  was  hiding 
a  given  object.  Such  things  as  a  feather  or  a  white  carved  stone  were 
usual.  An  elaborate  song  and  dance  was  performed,  while  one  member  of 
the  host  tribe  went  to  each  member  of  his  tribe  in  turn  and  pretended 
to  drop  the  object  in  to  the  hands  of  that  member.  After  the  host  had 
been  to  everyone,  the  music  and  dance  stopped,  and  the  visiting  tribe 


. 
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were  asked  to  guess  in  order  of  importance  who  possessed  the  hidden 
object.  At  one  ceremony  it  was  reported  that  canoes  were  given  away 
as  prizes  to  the  person  who  was  lucky  enough  to  guess  correctly  the 
hiding  place  of  the  object. 

SLINGS  (17).  (Skill  and  Strategy)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  396). 

This  game  was  played  with  slings  which  were  made  of  strips  of  cedar 
bark,  about  one  centimetre  wide,  braided  so  as  to  form  a  heavy  head, 
which  was  attached  to  a  long  strip  of  bark.  The  implement  was  swung 
over  the  head  and  two  players  play  against  each  other,  each  trying  to 
hit  the  sling  of  the  other  and  to  tear  it  off.  In  swinging  it,  the 
sling  was  first  held  with  a  short  piece  of  cedar  bark  string,  which 
was  gradually  lengthened. 

THE  WHIRRING  BONE  (18).  (Amusement)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  396). 

This  was  a  children's  toy  made  from  the  astragulus  of  a  deer  which 
was  attached  to  a  sinew  thread.  No  other  description  was  available. 

BLOWGUNS  (19).  (Amusement)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  396). 

Boys  made  blowguns  from  a  tube  of  elderwood.  After  selecting  a 
straight  branch  of  elder,  the  wood  was  placed  in  the  ashes  of  the  fire 
and  left  for  half  an  hour  until  the  inner  core  of  the  wood  was  able  to 
be  pushed  out.  The  inside  of  the  tube  was  smoothed  and  the  boys  fired 
pieces  of  kelp  which  they  hung  around  their  necks  as  ammunition. 


■ 
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SPINDLES  (20).  (Amusement)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  396). 

These  spindles  were  not  fully  described  by  Boas  but  they  seemed  to 
be  similar  to  tops.  It  was  reported  that  they  were  rubbed  rapidly  be¬ 
tween  the  hands,  and  then  they  were  let  go,  and  they  spun. 

KWAKWANATSEKAPA  (21).  (Skill  and  Strategy)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  397). 

This  game  was  played  by  a  group  of  boys  who  divided  themselves  in¬ 
to  two  teams.  Each  team  was  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  small  boys 
and  big  boys  who  partnered  one  another  so  that  one  large  boy  was  matched 
with  one  small  boy.  The  small  boys  put  one  knee  on  the  hands  of  a 
large  boy  who  was  holding  his  hands  in  a  "cupped"  fashion  behind  his 
back.  As  soon  as  they  were  ready  they  approached  one  another,  the 
small  boys  ready  to  kick.  They  were  not  allowed  to  kick  with  their 
heels,  and  the  object  of  the  game  was  to  kick  all  the  boys  of  one  team 
off  the  backs  of  the  big  boys.  Very  often  the  game  resulted  in  serious 
quarrels  and  eventually  fights  which  had  to  be  controlled  by  older  boys. 

PILE  DRIVER  (22).  (Amusement)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  398). 

This  amusement  was  a  demonstration  of  skill,  however;  there  was  no 
report  of  the  amusement  used  as  a  competition.  Boys  sat  and  folded  one 
leg  under  the  other  under  the  body  so  that  the  knees  were  able  to  take 
the  weight  of  the  body.  They  then  lifted  their  body  weight  by  placing 
the  hands  on  the  ground,  once  the  body  and  bent  legs  had  reached  a  high 
point  they  swung  the  legs  down  until  the  knees  struck  the  ground. 
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WAWIGWALAHAISA  (23).  (Skill  and  Strategy)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  398). 

The  game  of  WAWIGWALAHAISA  was  played  by  the  strong  young  men  who 
divided  into  two  teams  and  stood  about  thirty  steps  apart.  Five  men 
held  a  large  canoe  mast  at  its  lower  end  and  advanced  towards  the 
opponents  with  the  express  purpose  of  hitting  them  with  the  weapon. 

The  defenders  attempted  to  control  the  advancement  by  grasping  the  thin 
end  of  the  mast;  if  this  was  accomplished  the  two  teams  pushed  one  an¬ 
other.  The  object  of  the  game  was  to  push  the  opposite  party  beyond 
a  certain  goal  in  order  to  win  the  game.  The  goals  were  placed  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  hundred  steps  apart  and  the  best  of  three  pushes  won  the 
game. 

PUSHING  (24).  (Skill  and  Strategy)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  399). 

The  game  of  PUSHING  was  similar  to  WAWIGWALAHAISA  (23).  A  long 
pole  like  the  mast  of  a  canoe  was  held  by  a  number  of  fast  runners, 
who  pushed  it  up  into  a  vertical  position,  and  stood  behind  it.  Upon 
a  given  signal  the  team  with  the  mast  began  to  run  with  it.  The  oppon¬ 
ents  stood  in  their  path  in  order  that  the  advancement  was  checked. 
However,  if  the  running  team  ran  very  fast,  the  opponents  scattered 
and  let  them  run  through.  When  the  parties  met,  the  advancement  was 
halted  and  the  teams  worked  together  to  push  each  other  back  beyond  a 
goal  line,  which  had  been  predetermined.  Many  tricks  were  used  to  win 
the  game;  sometime  the  teams  would  pull  legs  or  even  tickle  the  oppo¬ 
site  team  to  make  them  submit. 


■ 
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DEAD-MAN  LIFT  (25).  (named  by  this  writer)  (Amusement)  (Boas,  1966, 

p.  399). 

This  amusement  was  another  demonstration  of  strength  and  skill; 
however,  no  mention  of  competition  was  made.  It  was  played  by  two  men, 
one  lay  in  a  perfectly  straight  position  while  the  second  man  stood 
astride  the  former.  The  purpose  of  the  amusement  was  to  lift  the  man 
who  was  lying  above  the  shoulder  height.  Both  men  were  occupied  in 
this  amusement  because  the  man  being  lifted  was  expected  to  hold  him¬ 
self  as  stiff  as  possible  as  he  was  being  moved  from  the  ground  to  the 
desired  position  and  back  to  the  ground  again. 


GIRL'S  GAME  (26).  (Amusement)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  399). 


Boas  described  one  of  the  few  games  played  by  the  girls  of  the 
culture;  it  appeared  to  be  an  amusement  with  no  object  that  was  clear¬ 
ly  definable. 

Two  girls  hold  hands,  on  which  they  let  another  one 
sit  or  lie  down.  Thus  they  carry  her  across  to  the 
opposite  party  of  players.  If  they  are  carrying  a 
heavy  girl,  they  sing,  "Big  basket.  Big  basket", 
stamp  time  with  their  feet,  and  move  their  hands  up 
and  down.  When  the  girl  is  of  light  weight,  they 
sing  "Little  feather,  little  feather".  Suddenly  they 
let  go,  crying,  "She  is  full  of  frogs."  Then  they  put 
their  hands  together  again,  and  the  girl  whom  they  carry 
lies  down  in  the  same  way.  ...Every time  they  drop  her, 
they  turn  the  girl  who  walks  forward  having  her  left 
hand  inside.  When  the  reach  the  other  side,  all  the 
girls  shout,  "Let  us  meet  her  and  pull  her  hair"  and 
they  do  so  (Boas,  1966,  p.  399). 


HAIYHUYU  (27).  (Skill  and  Strategy)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  391.  Curtis,  1915, 

p.  49). 


The  game  of  HAUYHUYU  (27)  was  reported  to  have  been  played  both  in 
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and  out  of  doors,  in  a  clearing  of  suitable  size.  It  was  played  with 
a  spherical  object  made  from  skunk  cabbage  leaves  or  simply  by  doubling 
up  some  suitable  material,  such  as  a  small  robe,  wrapped  with  cords. 

The  players  stood  in  a  circle;  and  a  batter  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle.  There  were  two  holes  about  twenty  paces  away  from  the  players. 
Around  each  hole,  four  men  were  stationed.  The  players  of  one  team 
stood  in  the  circle  nearest  to  the  side  of  the  hole  of  the  other  team, 
and  vice  versa.  The  holes  were  approximately  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
The  batter  pretended  to  throw  the  ball;  eventually  he  threw  it  verti¬ 
cally  as  high  and  as  hard  as  possible,  when  it  returned,  he  batted  the 
ball  with  his  hand  towards  his  hole,  so  that  his  men  who  were  standing 
around  the  hole  could  put  it  in.  As  soon  as  the  batter  struck  the  ball, 
the  other  team  tried  to  intercept  it,  and  to  knock  it  towards  their 
hole.  Whoever  had  the  ball  was  allowed  to  lie  down  on  the  hole  and 
by  so  doing  prevented  the  opposition  from  putting  the  ball  down  the 
hole. 


MAYQHLA  (28).  (Mimicry)  (Curtis,  1915,  p.  50). 


This  pastime  contained  elements  of  mimicry  and  was  played  by  the 

boys  of  a  village,  with  the  express  purpose  of  terminating  the  long 

season  of  rain.  Curtis  described  it  in  the  following  manner: 

Then  with  thumb  in  mouth,  palms  forward,  they  go  in 
single  file,  dancing  in  a  crouching  manner  into  one 
house  after  another.  Behind  them  walks  a  man,  the 
elder  brother  of  one  of  the  boys,  with  their  robes  in 
a  bundle  on  his  back  and  under  his  own  robe.  He  wears 
an  old  hat.  The  boys  constantly  go  through  the  motions 
of  picking  something  from  their  cheeks  and  putting  it 
in  their  mouths.  On  entering  a  house  they  sit  down 
and  sing,  "Coming  in  is  the  hunchback."  Then  all  of 


. 
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them  leap  upon  the  hunchback  and  pretend  to  tear 
him  to  pieces,  and  in  the  confusion  he  disappears, 
leaving  the  clothes  lying  in  disorder.  The  boys 
now  sing,  "You  will  not  be  rough  when  you  change. 

Do  not  be  rough,  old  grandmother  West  Wind,  when 
you  pull  aside  the  hair."  (By  the  hair  they  mean 
the  clouds,  and  their  action  in  tearing  the  robes 
from  the  man  who  played  the  hunchback  symbolises 
the  driving  away  of  the  clouds  by  the  wind.)  (Curtis, 

1915,  p.  50). 

This  procedure  was  repeated  in  many  of  the  houses  in  the  village, 
until  they  arrived  at  the  chief's  door,  whereupon  the  boys  chanted  a 
hint  that  they  required  food.  At  length  the  chief  would  let  them  in, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  eat  what  was  given  to  them.  "A  lump  of  suet 
is  a  favourite  gift  with  jesters,  and  occasionally  a  bottle  of  whiskey 
is  given  with  disasterous  results."  (Curtis,  1915,  p.  50). 


THE  FISH  TRAP  (29).  (Mimicry)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  398.  Ford,  1941,  p.  67). 


Both  Boas  and  Ford  report  a  similar  pastime  which  contained  elements 

of  mimicry.  The  pastime  reported  by  Ford  reflects  the  knowledge  of  the 

young  boys  of  the  village  with  respect  to  fishing.  It  is  recorded  in 

his  book  in  the  following  manner: 

It  is  started  sitting  down  on  the  ground  in  side  or 
sometimes  outside  the  house,  ...we  begin  to  sing  this 
song,  "Pretend  to  go  to  sleep.  Pretend  to  go  to  sleep 
(snoring  noises).  Pretend  to  wake  up.  Pretend  to  wake 
up."  We  sing  this  four  times.  Then  the  boss  gets  up 
holding  the  hands  of  the  other  boys,  though  they  are 
sitting  down,  and  he  looks  around  at  them.  This  is  now 
meaning  that  it  is  a  fish  trap,  and  he  is  looking  around 
at  the  fish  trap  —  the  kind  that  is  made  with  a  dam  right 
at  the  salt  water,  and,  when  the  tide  goes  out,  the  fish 
can't  get  out.  And  this  one  who  stands  up,  he  sings, 

"Get  inside  the  trap  so-and-so,"  and  then  the  boy  whose 
name  he  calls,  who  is  on  his  right  side  gets  up.  Then  he 
sings  this  again,  and  the  boy  on  his  left  side  gets  up, 
and  they  sing  until  all  of  us  gets  up,  and  then  we  walk 
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around  singing,  "Walk  around,  walk  around...  and 
then  they  both  go  under  the  arm  of  the  boy  in  front... 

And  when  it  is  done  to  the  last...  they  turn  them¬ 
selves  around  and  wind  themselves  up,  and  when  we 
are  all  in  a  bunch,  then  we  sing  "Unwind"  (Ford, 

1941,  pp.  67-68). 

Boas  described  "circle  and  chain"  games  where  boys  danced  "more  and 
more  quickly"  the  pastimes  resembled  the  FISH  TRAP  (29)  but  was  not 
named  as  such  by  Boas. 


THIRD  FINGER  PULL  (30).  (Pure  Skill)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  399.  Ford,  1941, 

p.  67). 

The  game  as  described  by  Ford  reported  that  players  hooked  middle 
fingers  and  fixed  themselves  in  a  rigid  position  and  pulled  until  one 
gave  in.  Sometimes  the  contests  lasted  until  a  finger  was  pulled  out 
of  joint.  The  game  was  played  around  the  fire  at  night.  Boas  re¬ 
ported  that,  "Boys  wrestled  by  pulling  fingers.  ...Players  also  tried 
hanging  from  the  first  finger,  which  was  passed  through  a  loop  in  a 
rope. " 


PULLING  THE  PEG  (31).  (Pure  Skill)  (Ford,  1941,  p.  66). 

This  game  was  played  by  the  boys  of  the  village  at  night  around 
the  fire.  A  peg  was  placed  near  the  fire  and  each  contestant  in  turn 
attempted  to  retrieve  the  peg  from  the  edge  of  the  fire  with  his  teeth. 
The  youth  who  could  withstand  the  most  heat,  and  withdrew  the  peg  from 
the  position  nearest  the  fire  was  the  winner. 
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FOREARM  BURN  (32).  (Pure  Skill)  (Ford,  1941,  p.  65). 

This  game  was  reported  to  have  been  played  at  night  around  the 
fire.  The  game  was  a  contest  to  see  if  one  could  withstand  the  pain 
of  placing  pieces  of  charcoal  on  the  forearm.  The  winner,  of  course, 
was  the  boy  who  could  place  the  coals  on  his  forearm  and  watch  them 
burn  into  the  flesh  without  uttering  cries  of  pain.  Respect  was  gained 
through  the  number  of  scars  that  remained  on  the  forearm. 

SPEARING  THE  SEAL  (33).  (Skill  and  Strategy)  (Ford,  1941,  p.  73). 

The  game  of  SPEARING  THE  SEAL  was  reported  to  have  been  played  at 
Knights  Inlet  an  area  served  by  fast  flowing  streams.  Boys  grouped 
themselves  and  stood  along  the  river  bank  down  stream  from  one  another. 

A  bunch  of  grasses  were  tied  together  to  replicate  a  seal  and  floated 
down  the  stream  or  river.  The  object  of  the  game  was  to  spear  the 
moving  target,  which,  if  missed  by  one  group  was  attacked  by  the  group 
down  stream  from  the  previous  group. 

SWIMMING  (34).  (Amusement)  (Boas  and  Hunt,  1908,  p.  16.  Ford,  1941,  p.  73). 

Seeing  that  the  Kwakiutl  lived  near  the  sea,  and  it  being  a  pri¬ 
mary  source  of  food,  the  skill  of  being  able  to  swim  was  a  necessity 
both  for  recreational  purposes  and  for  survival.  Ford's  informant  des¬ 
cribed  briefly  that  in  the  summertime, bathing  and  playing  in  the  salt 
water  were  favourite  pastimes.  The  mythology  as  recorded  by  Boas  and 
Hunt  (1908)  described  mythical  persons  who  swam  in  the  rivers. 
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Then  the  eldest  one  of  the  children  of  Black-Bear- 
Woman  spoke,  and  said  to  his  brothers,  "Let  us  swim 
in  the  river  of  Xusam."  They  undressed  and  went  into 
the  river  to  swim  (Boas  and  Hunt,  1908,  p.  16). 

The  reference  given  above  did  not  provide  information  concerning 
races  or  other  competition;  it  was  therefore  classed  as  a  pastime. 

DIVING  (35).  (Pure  Skill)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  399.  Ford,  1941,  p.  73). 

Diving  was  considered  an  attribute  and  those  who  could  stay  under 
the  water  for  a  long  time  were  supposed  to  have  possessed  certain  powers. 
One  member  of  a  village  group  was  reported  to  have  "started  at  one 
point,  swam  around  the  bay,  and  out  at  another  point.  He  said  he 
breathed  under  water,  brought  water  into  his  mouth  and  breathed  it  out 
again"  (Ford,  1941,  p.  73).  Young  men  would  dive,  carrying  heavy  stones 
which  weighed  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  in  their  arms 
or  on  their  shoulders,  the  idea  being  to  see  who  could  carry  them  the 
greatest  distance.  Boas  reported  a  game  which  involved  diving  as  part 
of  it.  Bathers  would  dance  around  in  circles,  raising  their  first  fin¬ 
gers  and  singing  "Here  the  roasted  salmon  of...  are  bathing  in  the  sea" 
then  they  all  dived  at  the  same  time,  putting  their  hands  close  to  their 
heads,  would  attempt  to  stay  down  the  longest  (Boas,  1966,  p.  399). 

TRAINING  (36).  (Skill  and  Strategy)  (Boas,  1935,  p.  34.  Codere,  1950, 

p.  99). 

While  training  did  not  always  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  game, 
it  was  certainly  not  considered  as  a  pastime,  when  competition  was  up¬ 
permost  in  the  aspirations  of  those  who  participated. 
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In  precontact  days  warriors  needed  to  be  able  to  withstand  the 

elements  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 

be  good  swimmers  and  divers  and  at  all  times  be  ready  to  meet  an  enemy. 

Codere  quotes  from  Boas  in  the  following  manner: 

They  were  taught  to  be  cruel  and  treacherous  and  to 
disregard  all  rules  of  decent  social  behaviour.  A 
boy  who  was  being  trained  to  become  a  warrior  was 
treated  roughly  by  his  father  who  instructed  him  to 
maltreat  boys  and  seduce  girls.  He  was  carefully 
trained  in  running,  swimming,  diving  and  in  the  use 
of  weapons  of  war.  They  strengthened  themselves  by 
bathing  in  very  cold  weather.  ...[He]  never  accumulated 
stores  of  provisions.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
property  he  might  acquire  by  plunder,  he  could  not 
maintain  a  family  and  many  never  married  (Codere,  1950, 
p.  99). 

This  encouragement  of  "toughness"  was  seen  throughout  the  culture. 
Young  children  were  bathed  in  cold  water,  and  youths  bathed  in  the 
cold  waters  of  the  Pacific  four  times  a  day,  and  rubbed  their  bodies 
with  hemlock  branches  (Boas,  1935,  p.  34). 

Various  activities  were  developed  and  encouraged  the  youth  of  the 
village  to  be  strong.  These  methods  were  not  games  as  defined  in  this 
study,  but  were  the  means  to  that  end  of  gaining  physical  superiority 
and  of  being  ready  for  war.  The  various  accounts  in  the  Kwakiutl  Texts 
(Boas,  Hunt,  1905,  p.  141)  state  various  feats  which  were  recognised  as 
acts  of  physical  prowess: 

Then  he  went  into  the  water  again;  and  after  he  had 
done  so  for  a  long  time,  he  started  again  and  went  to 
the  place  where  the  yew-trees  stood,  and  he  twisted 
one  of  them.  He  twisted  down  the  middle  of  the  trunk. 

Then  his  strength  gave  out. 

Then  he  started  again  and  went  into  the  water  and  sat 
down  there.  He  wished  to  have  the  name  Splitter.  This 
is  what  he  meant,  by  having  the  name  of  Splitter,  that 
he  would  pull  apart  the  heads  of  men.  Therefore  he  al¬ 
ways  went  into  the  cold  water  (Boas  and  Hunt,  1905,  p.  141). 
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Carrying  heavy  stones  was  another  method  of  demonstrating  strength, 

and  accounts  of  youths  challenging  one  another  to  see  who  could  carry 

the  stones  the  greatest  distance.  Boas  and  Hunt  record: 

Then  Splitter  went  home  at  once  and  told  Tied-One. 

Then  Tied-One  said,  "0  brother,  let  us  go  into  the 
woods  and  try  (to  lift)  large  stones  (to  see)  if 
we  are  able  to  do  so,  if  there  is  nothing  that  we 
cannot  lift."  Thus  he  said  to  his  brother. 

Then  they  went  to  the  river,  and  arrived  where  a 
large  stone  lay  back  of  Odzalas.  Then  the  brothers 
went  into  the  water  of  a  small  river.  As  soon  as 
they  had  finished,  Splitter  tried  to  take  the  stone. 

He  lifted  the  stone  at  once,  and  put  it  on  his  should¬ 
er.  Then  he  went  with  it  a  long  way,  and  Splitter 
brought  the  stone  back  and  put  it  down  (Boas  and  Hunt, 

1905,  p.  160). 


JUMPING  (37).  (Pure  Skill)  (Boas  and  Hunt,  1908,  p.  179.  Boas,  1966, 

p.  400). 


The  writings  of  Boas  and  Hunt  (1908)  described  the  activity  of 

jumping  but  no  adequate  description  of  the  precise  activity  was  found 

in  their  writings.  The  activity  demonstrated  the  strength  and  ability 

of  the  participants,  and  jumping  to  a  point  on  the  side  of  a  house  or 

the  trunk  of  a  tree  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  the  activity.  A  more 

detailed  account  by  Boas  (1966)  reported  that: 

Wide  blankets  are  often  hung  from  the  edge,  and 
boys  attempt  to  jump  over  them.  The  highest  is 
counted  the  height  of  a  man  covered  with  a  blanket, 
who  puts  his  hands  flat  on  his  head  (1966,  p.  400). 

Boas  also  reported  that  boys  competed  with  one  another  to  see  who  could 

jump  the  farthest  as  well  as  the  longest  distance,  and  they  also  vault 

with  poles. 
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FIGURE  13  CARVED  STONE  USED  TO  TEST  STRENGTH 
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CANOE  RACES  (38).  (Pure  Skill)  (Ford,  1941.  Drucker,  1965.  Boas,  1966). 


Drucker  (1965,  p.  66)  suggested  that  canoes  were  used  in  modern 
times  for  the  express  purpose  of  racing,  but  were  not  used  in  the  early 
days  prior  to  white  contact.  However,  Ford's  informant  relates  exact¬ 
ly  the  opposite.  "They  let  us  jump  and  have  races,  and  race  in  our 
canoes,  to  teach  us  how  to  paddle,  and  to  chase  an  enemy  canoe"  (Ford, 
1941,  p.  76).  Boas  gives  a  more  detailed  account: 

Those  who  take  part  in  canoe  races  paint  and  decorate 
themselves.  They  wear  rings  but  no  shirts.  Young 
warriors  will  wear  head  ornaments  made  of  deer's, 
mink's,  or  bear's  heads.  At  Fort  Rupert  they  gen¬ 
erally  race  to  Shell  Island  and  back.  Whoever  re¬ 
turns  first  takes  off  his  ornaments  and  puts  them 
down  on  the  beach.  Then  they  go  down  to  the  water 
to  upset  the  canoes  of  those  who  arrive  afterwards, 
while  the  racers  defend  themselves  by  throwing  water 
upon  the  winner  with  their  paddles  (Boas,  1966,  p.  400). 


WAR  GAME  (39).  (Skill  and  Strategy)  (Ford,  1941,  p.  69). 

The  WAR  GAME  was  described  by  Ford's  informant  who  reported  the 
game  as  one  played  by  boys,  who  divided  themselves  into  groups,  and 
armed  themselves  with  scaled-down  spears  sometimes  replicating  a 
warrior's  spear,  other  times  they  would  merely  equip  themselves  with 
nettles  and  would  face  the  enemy  group  until  one  side  eventually  sub¬ 
mitted  as  a  result  of  the  extensive  stings  that  they  had  received. 
Elders  of  the  village  came  to  watch  and  suggested  tactics  that  would 
escalate  the  war  to  a  victorious  conclusion  for  one  of  the  sides.  The 
knowledgeable  elders  furnished  the  children  with  ideas  of  tactical 
warfare  of  which  the  children  had  little  or  no  idea. 
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Drucker  mentions  that  "the  list  of  games  and  pastimes  of  the  area 
is  very  long  indeed"  (1965,  p.  66).  However,  he  goes  on  to  describe 
very  few  of  these  games,  but  some  of  the  points  brought  out  by  Drucker 
are  worthwhile  relating  at  this  point.  He  mentions  that  variants  of 
the  wide  spread  game  of  shinny  was  played  by  nearly  every  group,  on  a 
level  beach  laid  bare  by  spring  ebb  tides  which  served  as  an  adequate 
playing  field.  Although  no  other  record  has  been  made  of  such  a  game 
being  played  by  the  Kwakiutl  Indians,  it  seems  a  likely  choice  consid¬ 
ering  how  widespread  it  was  in  other  Indian  bands,  and  the  available 
space  on  which  the  game  could  have  been  played. 

Other  play  activities  were  apparent  in  the  literature,  most  of  which 
were  only  briefly  described.  References  were  to  TUG-OF-WAR  (40).  (Skill 
and  Strategy)  (Boas,  1966,  p.  398.  Curtis,  1915,  p.  49).  While  Curtis 
observed  the  activity  of  TUG-OF-WAR  and  reported  it  in  two  lines,  Boas 
describes  the  game  in  some  detail.  The  game  was  played  with  a  stout 

stick  instead  of  a  rope,  and  two  teams  sat  lined  up  behind  one  another 

in  such  a  manner  that  each  man  sat  between  the  spread  of  legs  of  the 
man  behind  him.  Each  team  member  put  his  arms  around  the  chest  of  the 
man  in  front  of  him.  The  front  man  held  the  stick  in  the  middle  while 
the  front  man  from  the  other  team  placed  his  hands  outside  the  hands  of 

the  first  player.  The  game  was  played  until  the  line  broke  or  the 

stronger  pulled  the  opposing  team  over. 

Curtis  mentioned  that  WRESTLING  (41)  was  a  common  pastime,  and 
Boas  reported  that  FOOTRACES  (42)  were  often  run.  These  races  were 
sometimes  walking  races  and  at  other  occasions  "Boys  will  start  hopping 
at  one  end  of  the  village  and  try  to  see  who  can  hop  farthest"  (Boas, 
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1966,  p.  399).  Footraces  were  part  of  the  preparations  for  a  warrior, 
and  there  is  a  description  of  a  special  track  which  was  set  out  for 
the  purpose  of  running  contestants.  The  track  consisted  of  a  slippery 
path  up  the  side  of  a  nearby  mountain,  which  was  used  by  the  chief  to 
test  his  rivals  (Boas,  1935,  p.  37). 

Games  that  children  played  have  already  been  described,  but  pas¬ 
times  were  also  mentioned  by  Boas  (1935,  p.  37).  These  pastimes  were 
clearly  organised  by  the  children  themselves,  and  were  played  in  and 
around  the  village  or  on  the  beach.  Some  even  ventured  across  the 
river  to  play.  Water  interested  the  children  and  they  were  often  found 
close  to  it,  whether  it  was  a  fast  flowing  mountain  stream  or  the  shore¬ 
line  itself.  The  children  played  ROLLING  (43)  down  steep  hills,  and 
girls  imitated  their  mothers  with  DOLLS  (44),  while  boys  learned  HOUSE 
BUILDING  (45)  (Boas,  1935,  p.  36). 
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